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THE RECOMMENDATION OF CATHOLICISM. 


BY REVEREND JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


mRULY significant of the general temper of the 

present epoch is the unprecedented number of 

books, pamphlets, articles, and sermons now 

propagating an idea of religion intended to 

Opa replace the old belief in supernatural Chris- . 
edanity. As the best scholarship of the day has been largely 


devoted to this cause, it is not surprising to find that a con- 
siderable measure of success has come to reward effort and to 
stimulate fresh endeavor. Men even claim that an omen of 
ultimate triumph is hovering above the marching army of 
progress; and they speak not without at least a show of justi- 
fication. For it seems not unreasonable to believe that the 
methods which served to reconstruct science in the past may 
safely be relied upon to fashion the religion of the future; 
‘and that this present movement will be confronted by no 
greater obstacles than those which once made spectral analysis 
and wireless telegraphy foolish as the tales of fairyland. In_ 
short, an incipient revolution has rarely been more promising 
or more powerful than the current reaction against revealed 
religion. Meanwhile, directly in its course, blocking its pro- 
gress, defying and waving it back, stands the Catholic Church,— 
to challenge what rationalism affirms, and to stake her right 
to life on the permanent value of what nearly all the rest of 
the world has relegated to the shadows of benighted antiquity. 
Claiming to wield a supreme authority, she defines doctrines, 
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she imposes laws, and she proclaims that by a _ supernatural 
commission she is entitled to exact belief and obedience from 
all mankind. 

Justification for her action in assuming this attitude and 
pre-empting this authority over souls, the church certainly must 
present, under penalty of being regarded as ignoring all reason 
and defying all right. In truth, centuries of apologetic have 
had precisely this end of self-vindication in view. Historical 
demonstration of the accuracy of Scripture, analysis of doc- 
trinal passages, verification of prophecies, enumeration of mira- 
cles—in these various fields her numerous and ardent contro- 
versialists have been long engaged. Recognizing man’s right 
to seek, and her duty to provide, motives for believing, the 
church, in addressing herself to the world, offers evidence of 
her divine origin, which many a time has won earnest seekers 
to the conviction that Catholicism is indeed from God. 

To-day, however, and almost in the very measure that this 
evidence approaches its highest possible perfection of presenta- 
tion, there is spreading abroad a temper of mind sure to inter- 
fere most seriously with the practical efficiency of Catholic 
apologetic. Nor can we deny that the mental disposition thus 
unfavorable to the extension of Catholicism has been in the 
past, and will be in the future, bred and fostered by principles 
which have made strongly for the general progress of the 
world. Is it not to the growth of the scientific temper that 
“the wonderful century’ just closed owes its most brilliant 
achievements? And is it not this same. temper which seems 
to be mainly responsible for the present set of the cultivated 
mind with regard to revealed religion? To be critical, say © 
practically incredulous; to shrink from oommitting one’s self; 
to keep testing and verifying, sounding and adjusting, doubt- 
ing old and venturing new hypotheses—these tendencies have 
been successful in emancipating men from the bondage of 
numerous time-honored illusions and putting them_in control 
of mighty forces before which more reverent generations were 
content to worship silently. We look back to the sources of 
modern progress, and we discover that criticism has been the 
great instrument of progress. Once men have dared to exam- 
ine impartially, away have crumbled caste privileges and heredi- 
tary divine rights and traditional superstitions of every sort. 
So we begin to doubt everything, and the leaders of thought 
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encourage us. The Opus Majus bids us: found certainty on 
experience alone. The Discourse on Method counséls a modi- 
fication of the assent given to any proposition capable of being 
doubted. The first scientists of the day preach lay sermons 
on “the sin of: faith,’ and remind us that we must accept as 
merely provisional the scientific views that prevail, whether 
about the » existence: of »ether, the character of. gravitation, or 
‘the constancy of nature. To assume positions as workable 
theories only; to sift everything; to ignore no shred of evi- 
dence; and to consider every question open until one side has 
been demonstrated, and submission is a necessity of the mind— 
such is the method universally recommended, and amply justi- 
fied by the successes it has achieved. By. following these lines 
Newton improved on Kepler, and Pasteur became great, and 
Ohm gave the world a law. It is as the outcome of this 
method that we receive our automobiles, and submarines, and 
cables, and X-ray pictures, and: marconigraphs. Surely the 
history of the last half century provides a sufficient motive for 
men to feel sceptical about any proposition which is not actu- 
ally forced on their acceptance. Yet, according to the Catho- 
lic Church, it is this very spirit of rationalistic criticism which 
a man must divest himself of in his search for religious truth. 
The evidence of her claims he must approach not critically 
but reverentially; and he must accept as final and certain 
facts which theology itself tells him he is not mentally bound to 
accept.* It seems plain enough, then, that between the current 
tempee of the day and the disposition demanded as a pre- 
requisite of Catholic belief there is an irreconcilable opposition. 

All might be very nicely arranged, of course, if the church 
were content to have her claim accepted as a fairly probable 
one. But this she refuses to allow. What was taught by pope 
and synod and theologian in other ages is repeated in our 
own day;+ and it amounts to this, that probable opinion, or 
conditional acceptance, or workable theory will never suffice as 
a basis of faith; firm, certain, and undoubting must be the 
assent given to the facts which constitute the church’s reasona- 
ble title to divine authority. But this is precisely the kind of 
assent which critical minds are loth to give; and which they 
can hardly be expected to give on the sole strength of argu- 


* Cf., e.g., Suarez, De Fide, d. iii. § 8, n. 5, sqq.; Lugo, De Fide, d. ii. § 1, n. 14, sqq. 
+t Cf. Denzinger's Enchiridion, nn. 1038, 1488-1493, 1498. 
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ments ‘ hotly contested by scholars more thoroughly equipped 
for discussion than men ever were before. 

What some will consider the most thoroughly disturbing 
element of the situation is the facility with which, by means 
of reprints and digests, the critical temper inoculates the whole 
reading world. That in the studious, thoughtful classes of a 
progressive generation many should come upon more or less 
unanswerable difficulties, and grow suspicious of traditional 
creed, might seem comparatively tolerable; but the trouble 
does not end there. If neolithic fossils and Babylonian bricks 
and Syrian palimpsests and laboratory plethysmographs-had no 
other usefulness, at least they would serve as efficient catch- 
words, reminding the masses of serious problems raised by 
specialists and° still awaiting solution. True, we have scholar 
answering scholar, and learning pitted against learning; but no 
apologist will. dare assert that all along the line the fight is 
won, and that a close-linked series of flawless arguments makes 
faith impervious to doubt. And yet in the absence of such a 
perfect apologetic many minds are pledged to hold aloof from 
“‘ denominational attachments.”’ In the evidences of Christianity, 
writes Romanes,* ‘‘as in any other science, the lay public must 
take on authority only what both sides are agreed upon.” 
Hence, although we revise and correct and improve our argu- 
ments, in view of changed conditions, and although we totally 
rearrange our defence of the faith, we have to admit that be- 
sides the occasions when we succeed in producing convictions, 
there are many others. when we are balked and helpless. 

That a fairly good case can be made out for Catholicism ; 
that science cannot prove miracles impossible, nor history deny 
the Virgin’ Birth, nor psychology deny the inspiration of 
Scripture, nor philosophy reduce the Trinity to a contradiction 
and the Incarnation to an absurdity,—these propositions, for 
the most part, are recognized by the modern mind. The fore- 
most rationalists of the day ¢ are perfectly willing to concede 
that Catholicism is logical and consistent, that it is the only 
possible theory of supernatural religion. How wide a chasm 
yawns between these amiable concessions and assent to the 
church’s claims may not be realized when the Catholic is work- 
ing out a paper apologetic; but it comes home with dismaying 
force when he attempts to persuade a smiling hearer that. what 

* Thoughts on Religion, p. 166. + £. g., Sabatier. 
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has been admitted as a theoretic possibility is: actually and cer- 
tainly true. The mind so encouragingly slow to deny is equally 
reluctant to affirm. We go over the evidence point by point; 
we level hills and make rough places plain; we provide means 
of transportation and certificates that our road has been the 
path to peace for many; and when we have done, then, with 
no shade of animosity, and almost with visible regret at the 
necessity of expressing disagreement, our listener replies: ‘“ But 
how can I be sure of it with so many gaps in the evidence?” 
In a word, we have only proven the fact of revelation to be 
credible; we cannot force an admission that it is indubitably 
true. 

It will scarcely be necessary to remind the reader that this 
condition of mind in no sense belies the Vatican Council’s pro- 
nouncement as to the validity of proofs based on miracles and 
prophecies. The church-never declared that these, or any other, 
proofs would make dissent a rational impossibility. Rather has 
she always been inclined to insist on the insufficiency of mere 
argument, to postulate as essential the assistance of divine 
grace, and to make appeal to that piety and affection without 
which she considers it unlikely, if not impossible, that a mind 
can take the first step towards faith. ' 

The lesson brought home to us, therefore, is simply this: 
after logic has done its best and science exhausted its re- 
sources, something must still be done before the church’s title 
to a divine authority will be sufficiently recommended to the 
men most thoroughly imbued with the temper of the age. 
Feeling that now the world is in possession of a wider outlook 
than of old; that to -be philosophical forbids one to be parti- 
san; that they are viewing the course of history “with larger 
other eyes than ours,” the critics instinctively and persistently 
refuse to take sides in “sectarian disputes.’”’ So, after all our 
classical proofs have been presented, we find ourselves facing 
still unconquered minds, and wills not yet ready to command 
the acceptance of propositions which the very first canon of 
criticism bids them be wary of. 

The man who has long admitted the consistency and rea- 
sonableness of Catholicism may, then, have need of a further 
motive before accepting it as certainly true.* Upon one ques- 


* This seems to have been the attitude of Romanes towards Christianity at the period de- 
scribed in Thoughts on Religion, p. 141. 
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tion, it appears, must depend all chance of our ever providing 
that motive: Can the critic be brought to look upon the church 
as no longer an object of mere speculative interest, but a thing 
with which the most precious goods and the most sublime reali- 
ties of life are inevitably bound up? There are propositions to 
the truth of which men never fasten their souls’ high hopes, 
and to the finality of which, therefore, no moral motive bids 
them commit themselves. When Fresnel or Hertz propound 
theories, the listener cares to know only if acceptance will ren- 
der calculations fruitful and devices operative. When Laplace 
is corrected by Lord Kelvin, no scientist hopes that the new 
conceptions may never be improved upon. Those who appro- 
priate the benefits of the Euclidian geometry, concern themselves 
little as to whether its postulate be true or false. That the 
theory of revelation should be approached in another spirit, and 
that here the will should determine an assent beyond the power 
of the evidence to force, this, it would seem, requires beyond all 
else a deep conviction that somehow things which give value to 
life, the objects of imperishable hopes, and the ends of quench- 
less ambitions, are linked inextricably with the verdict passed 
upon Catholicism as certain or unproven. 

Thus, paradoxical though it seem, we must look to lead 
certain minds, first to an acceptance of Catholicism as some- 
thing involved in their own dearest certainties, and afterwards 
to the decision that their wills shall come into play and deter- 
mine that whatever the church implies shall be held as certain. 
The conviction that she is not and cannot be a fraud springs 
then from what is rooted deepest in their souls, from those be- 
liefs that for them make up the music and sunshine and very 
atmosphere of life. Accordingly as a man’s attitude toward 
reality is that of a philosopher, a mystic, an artist, or a philan- 
thropist, he will proceed along a different path. But in each 
case his affirmation of Catholicity will result from a perception 
of its being essential to faith in the value of life. The man 
will believe because he has found the chirth to be possessed of 
qualities which irresistibly fix the ardent will, however free 
they would of themselves leave the cold and critical intellect. 

In this winning over of: the individual we may very confi- 
dently anticipate the: help. of divine grace, illuminating the 
mind, moving the will, awakening and deepening the emotions, 
so that what before was reckoned among the indifferent possi- 
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bilities of history now takes a place among such centres of 
high affection as faith in the principle of progress, belief in a 
hereafter, trust in the value of purity, confidence in the honor 
of one’s mother. 

Some strong light from heaven that reveals the church’s 
title to be regarded thus shall win for her allegiance and 
devotedness of a kind that cold argument could never hope to 
justify. Hence the pertinence of prayer, the call to petition 
God for those we are laboring to convert, the duty of engag- 
ing saints to further all our efforts, the expediency of induc- 
ing the souls on whom we work to pray that all which will 
help them towards nobility and holiness and God may be 
given them at whatever cost. On the assumption that Catho- 
licism is divine, such prayer must do much to make honest 
men appreciate the moral and spiritual efficiency of the church’s 
doctrines and institutions. 

To say and to believe that God’s secret, uncovenanted graces 
will descend upon the earnest seeker and develop im his soul a 
new appreciation of Catholicism does not, however, relieve the 
apostolic laborer of the necessity of toiling ardently at the 
work of planting and watering. He must seek out and utilize 
the opportunities that nature affords to grace; he must study 
the tendencies and cravings of each individual mind that comes 
under his observation; he must learn how best he may help 
each one to realize the value of Catholicism. When once he 
has become familiar with the personal tastes and affections of 
each, he will be able to do much towards transferring Catho- 
licism from the merely intellectual realm into the region of 
things loved and venerated. This really amounts to an asser- 
tion that Catholicism has to be recommended by a careful use 
of the argumentum ad hominem. For we should not suppose 
that this instrument of persuasion is represented only by the 
‘negative form which provisionally accepts a man’s opinions for 
the purpose of deducing the absurd implications they involve. 
It may also be employed positively, in such wise as to show a 
man that what he already believes and loves, involves the 
further truth which we are at pains to have him accept. Such 
procedure, moreover, is in happy accord with the common sense 
of the present day, which recognizes very clearly that the best 
method of propagating any creed is to lay bare the bonds link- 
ing it with some favorite principle or some cherished hope of 


. 
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those we address, and thus to develop an antecedent wish that 
the thesis under discussion may be proven true. Among the 
good omens in the religious world at this very moment, we 
may surely number the cultivation of this method of persuasion 
by a growing proportion of Catholic apologists. 

As the pertinency of an apologetic must vary with the 
view-point of the person addressed, so the efficiency of each 
argument is a quality to be determined practically. Whether 
or not such or such a presentation of the case is advisable 
must be decided by experienced observers, rather than by 
scholars of monumental learning. Hence the apologist must go 
for direction to those who are most constantly and intimately 
in touch with unbelievers. In the defence of religion, as in its 
propaganda, deep research is of course an imperative necessity ; 
but of equal importance is a familiar acquaintance with the needs 
of living men. If for his treasures of erudition the scholar must 
pay the price of living in seclusion, then only a docile attention 
to what missionaries have to tell can give him a realization of 
actual needs, and keep him from pouring his life into a tome 
that will issue from one student-closet to be buried in another, 
and that, however carefully elaborated at the desk, will never 
be heard of on the street. Perhaps it may be called a second 
promising feature of the present mental awakening that the 
modern savant is coming to conceive of his vocation as primarily 
and essentially a public service, and that nowadays professional 
scholars, and scientists, and theologians recognize that to be 
profound is less of a glory than to be useful. To-day the vigilant 
observer of actual conditions rather than the subtle explorer of 
eternal fitnesses is allowed to dictate the tasks to be accom- 
plished and the methods to be employed; for the world has 
grown to esteem it as a poor boon to be enriched daily with a 
new volume presupposing what questioners do not accept, and 
offering evidence that, having been a thousand times presented, 
has a thousand times encountered the same obstinate check and 
the same uncompromising rejection. So apologists agree that 
what cannot successfully be recommended in the old way, be it 
ever so good a way, must be recommended in a new fashion; 
that proofs and arguments, congruities and probabilities which 
will surely be waved aside had best be exchanged, if possible, 
for something less pretentious, less closely spun, and more 
practically efficacious; and that the availability of a method 
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must always depend less on what has been said or done in the 
past than on what is needed at the present. 

True, all this means that the apologist’s labor shall be 
never-ending, and that so long as the sum of human knowledge 
keeps increasing and men’s attitudes keep changing, the scope 
of his vocation must enlarge. Not merely to remember and 
repeat, but to listen and learn, to sympathize and co-operate, 
- to pursue indefatigably and in every form the sweet duty of 
helping truth to germinate in the souls of men, such is the 
task, or rather the privilege, of every apostolic spirit bearing 
the title of the Faith’s Defender. 

A conviction that the true apologist is thus unselfish forms 
the sufficient excuse of all who, though able to accomplish but 
little themselves, undertake to indicate a new riddle to be 
solved, an old question still awaiting its answer, or a neglected 
class of souls yet unprovided for. Those whose call it is to 
spread the faith are, of course, thoroughly anxious to be made 
acquainted with every vulnerable point of their own defence, 
with the full strength and exact situation of their antagonists, 
and with the most effectual way of reaching and subduing , 
opposition. How unfortunate and hopeless would be the con- 
dition of Catholicism were a stigma attached to those who 
specified the weaker points of our apologetic, or pointed out 
strong objections, or indicated lacks in our existing literature! 
Surely great gratitude is the desert of all who give such warn- 
ings; for there will ever be a real danger that in the dialecti- 
cal onset and the clash of contradictory theses our champions 
may fail to see and to provide for very serious domestic 
needs. 

What the watchers report is this, then: that a great army 
is marching to our gates; but it is an army of pilgrims, and 
they are seeking peace. They want the truth that liberates, 
the hope that vivifies, the charity that makes one. Religion 
means for them the perfecting of humanity, and Catholicism 
can win their allegiance only when it proves itself capable of 
ennobling men as no other influence can do. To one the 
church must be revealed as the great social saviour, to another 
as the guardian of the family, to others as the soul of the 
finest philanthropy, the inspiration of art, the charter of 
democracy, the personification of Calvary’s selflessness, the 
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bond of human brotherhood, the principle of religious unity, 
the enduring basis of civilization and high morality, the 
supremely efficient instrument for the attainment of a holi- 
ness dear to the aspiring souls of the world’s greatest men. 
Thus, and only thus, we are informed, can the great host 
about us be won to Catholicity. They will never come to it 
unless convinced that it symbolizes, vitalizes, and conserves 
these best gifts of Heaven; but in whatever measure each mind 
is peculiarly sensitive to the appeal of this or that gift, in 
such measure will sympathy and affection be aroused for the 
guardian of that gift, and in the same measure will sympathy 
and affection determine a favorable verdict on the church’s 
claims. 

To the manifesting of such characteristics as attributes of 
Catholicism much attention must, therefore, be devoted; motives 
thus presented being quite certain to sway some minds that 
have stubbornly resisted the impact of logical demonstrations. 
With one class of earnest seekers more than others will an 
argument of this sort be especially successful, namely, with 
those to whom spiritual perfection is the constant and supreme 
ambition of life. In a sense, persons of this kind are the most 
worthy of solicitude as giving promise that with the church’s 
help they will come very near to the realizing of that divine 
and beautiful plan which we name God’s vocation of souls. 
At any rate, to them the church owes much; and it is very 
instructive to reflect that she can fulfil her obligation towards 
them only when recognized by them as a luminously divine 
fact of which their minds cannot be rid nor their consciences 
freed. Show them Catholicity as the condition and the means 
of true holiness, and they will throw in their fate with the church, 
willing to accept whatever her divinity would imply, brought 
to the subjecting of mind and heart to her, because to disallow 
her claim would be to eliminate from the world of reality that 
which makes most strongly of all for the sanctification of 
humanity. This is the characteristic of a class of souls who 
very aptly have been named “the outside saints.” Their 
spiritual integrity is guaranteed even by their attitude in this 
very question; their hesitation to go forward does but har- 
monize with the most noble sentiments and most lofty aspira- 
tions of our nature; and if they turn away from us with their 
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demands unsatisfied they will be rejecting us out of motives 
worthy of all respect so long as the dictates of a pure con- 
science shall be deemed to possess authority. 

Now, although it would not be true to say that nothing has 
been done to. provide for the wants of souls like these, this 
much is plain: that the spiritual value of Catholicism is a point 
far from sufficiently dwelt upon in our books and sermons; that 
a hundred thoughts and a thousand words are devoted to other 
topics, while to this is grudgingly given one; that with all our 
zeal, our industry, and our eloquence there lies upon us a still 
unaccomplished duty of showing by writings, by words, and by 
deeds the supremacy of Catholicism as a means of human en- 
noblement and sanctification. 

Scarcely any work, then, would seem more timely at the 
present moment than an exhaustive picture of the advantages 
possessed by Catholics in the struggle for spiritual perfection. 
Not one of us but feels sure that the material is ready for the 
artist’s hand. That Catholicism lays down the principles and 
makes the applications, and provides the models and affords 
the incentives, and achieves the successes and records the expe- 
riences necessary for the constructing of such an apologetic, 
we can hardly doubt. For if the teachings, institutions, and 
general influence of the church do not rank first among the 
various visible influences that are sanctifying souls, then it may 
fairly be asked—but not easily explained—why the church is 
upon earth at all? A time-honored relic, a venerable establish- 
ment, an interesting teller of ancient stories, a logically coherent 
and wonderfully permanent society, all this she may be; but 
unless she be supremely efficient in helping the soul to grow 
in the true likeness of God, it remains inexplicable how she 
can lay claim to a divine authority; and the apologist must 
be hopelessly embarrassed when he attempts to provide the ¢/ite 
of humanity with a sufficient motive to induce them to buttress 
up the church’s claim with the support of their reverence and 
affection. 

Not a few at present openly declare that the spiritual effi- 
cacy of Catholicism is the chief of all the motives capable of 
influencing the modern mind to accept the authority of the 
church on evidence which in a purely scientific issue would 
never induce an irrevocable assent. That ideal of the Christian 
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Church which dwells in the heart of the saint is constituted 
above all by ‘the power to make for righteousness, to elevate 
and to sanctify the soul. Not unlike this is the ideal enshrined 
in every bosom that pants with the thirst of the fountains of 
God. In fact, one might almost question the value of a con- 
version effected with any other sentiment than a sense of the 
church’s spiritual efficiency being dominant and supreme.. 

Thus there comes into view a consideration which renders 
it no longer a burden to faith that God has left the divinity of 
the church an open question for the merely critical mind For - 
why should it be supposed that He will force men into an 
assent, unwilling and unappreciative? Why should we presume 
that to prize virtue and to pursue holiness is of less value as 
a guide to faith than to analyze or to argue well? And by 
what warrant do we expect to fashion a perfect apologetic 
while, as members of the church, we fail to exhibit in holy liv- 
ing the best proof of her divine origin, the least contestable 
evidence of her spiritual efficacy? There, it would seem, is the 
heart of the whole problem; and is it not lawful to believe 
that until we her children become holy, the church’s title to 
authority and her power to cast a spell over the minds and 
hearts of men will always be partial and incomplete and de- 
pressingly imperfect ? 
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erties of the Church in the ‘ Pulpit-paragraph,” 
proposed and defended by Lutz, Mallinckrodt 
rose and refuted clause by clause the measure of 
Aw Sr «oppression. “ Mr. Lutz maintains,” he said, “ that 
the state sneist round off and protect its territory. This is quite 
true. But is not the church entitled and obliged to a like course 
of action? Since when is the church an institution of the 
state? Did the Emperor Octavian or, perhaps, Nero or Dio- 
cletian found the church? Does she not rather derive all 
authority from her divine commission from Christ, who sent 
his Apostles into the world, bidding them ‘Go and teach,’ 
without the sanction of kings?” A little later the new School 
Laws were discussed. Over fifteen years before, Mallinckrodt 
had expressed his views—the only tenable views of any Catho- 
lic in matters of education. Pleading in the Prussian House 
that a Jewish teacher of religion for the members of that faith 
should be appointed in a gymnasium, in the course of his 
remarks he thus addressed the assembly: “ . . . But if 
you create such non-sectarian institutions, your efforts will soon 
result in making not only your schools, but your scholars too, 
undenominational.. By refusing each creed its own religious 
instructors, you dechristianize the Christian pupils, and surely 
you do not make the Jewish ones better Jews.” On another 
occasion he said on the same subject: ‘‘ And now, gentlemen, 
allow me to ask you for a candid answer to a question. Do 
you really believe that such irreligious establishments will give 
us men grounded in religious convictions, be they Christians or 
Jews, Catholics or Protestants,—men who, faithful to God, will 
keep the faith pledged to their fellow-men, men who under all 
circumstances will: rigidly adhere to the dictates of conscience? 


. 
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Will not those institutions train up a generation that, mistaken 
as to its supreme end, will wander aimlessly through life, like 
a rudderless ship torn from her moorings and adrift in mid- 
ocean ?” After such antecedents, Mallinckrokt was naturally 
expected to inveigh vigorously against the new School Bill. 
“‘Gentlemen,” he said in the course of the debate, “whither is 
the administration drifting ? and whither does it purposely tend ? 
These are two questions to which I am not in a condition to 
furnish a reply. But I am greatly alarmed that the answer 
which the future will give will not be the one expected, that 
the actual result will differ widely from the original intent. At 
the moment when the government summarily requires the dic- 
tatorship over the school, the Hon. Virchow, the leader of the 
Left, advocates compulsory education. Gentlemen, the govern- 
mental move from the Right to the Left, so clearly manifested 
in these proceedings, forces us to advance with caution. ; 
The president of the ministry, if I am not greatly mistaken, in 
more than one line has chosen for his models. not. only the 
Emperor Napoleon, but also some prominent Italian statesmen. 
This circumstance renders me all the more suspicious. It im- 
poses upon me the duty to warn you, gentlemen, against accept- 
ing a bill which in reality is nothing short of pure dictatorship.” 

To vary the monotony of useless discussions of laws which 
a hostile majority had determined on passing, Bismarck, regard- 
less of the dictates of common decency, offered peace to the 
Centre on condition that it would exclude Windhorst from its 
ranks. The champion of the party returned an answer honor- 
able both to the speaker and to the illustrious victim of the 
_chancellor’s special hatred. ‘The president of the cabinet has 
offered us peace,” said Mallinckrodt, ‘‘on condition that we rid 
ourselves of that dangerous member, Windhorst. In this barter, 
gentlemen, two parties are concerned; first, the Hon. Repre- 
sentative from Meppen; . . . secondly, the Centre Party— 
I speak in the name of the latter. Gentlemen, we wish for 
peace as sincerely as any man in this House; but when peace 
is offered on the condition that we sacrifice one of the mem- 
bers—yes, even a single one of our companions-in-arms—this 
we deem an insult to our honor; such a proposition we reject 
immediately and most energetically. No, the temptation is not 
strong enough to cause us to succumb. We are proud to 
possess among us a member like the Hon. Deputy from 
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Meppen. Gentlemen, in acquiring him the Centre has secured 
a priceless pearl, and this pearl has found its proper setting.” 

In June, 1872, the Jesuit Law was under consideration. The 
Protestant Friedberg, commissioner of the government in pro- 
posing the measure, solemnly protested that nothing was more 
foreign to the bill than a spirit of hostility to the church; on 
the contrary, it was to be a law of peace. The answer to such 
bitter mockery came swift and crushing. After having torn to 
shreds the specious pretences of the speaker, Mallinckrodt con-- 
tinued: ‘Gentlemen, this bill is simply a declaration of bank- 
ruptcy on the part of the Legislature. I for one have never 
seen, neither in the past nor in the present, any legal enact- 
ment that offended so grossly against the most primary re- 
quisites of the legislative science.” In the same discourse, 
referring to what the governmental commissioner has styled the 
mildness of this law of peace, Mallinckrodt replied: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, the right of personal freedom is guaranteed to the vilest 
of evil-doers, in so far as he cannot be interdicted any special 
place without previous legal condemnation. The Jesuits thus 
far have not been condemned in court; no sentence has been 
pronounced against them; no, not even a hint has been given 
that, in the twenty-five years during which the Jesuits have 
labored on German soil, one single transgression, one single 
breach of the law, in any one member of their society, has been 
laid to their charge. And to-day, the Imperial government has 
the effrontery— pardon the expression—to propose a decree of out- 
lawry whereby men whom hundreds of thousands, nay millions, 
in the land revere for their virtue and esteem for their public 
services are placed in a position inferior to that occupied by the 
ordinary criminal; a measure whereby they are deprived of 
the right of claiming a hearing prior to condemnation. 

No, gentlemen, this is no verdict; this is the tyranny of pasty 
spirit.” 

No sooner had the sons of Loyola been banished from Ger- 
man soil than the enemies of the church, in conformity with time- 
honored tactics, demanded the sacrifice of all religious orders. 
The Jesuits had been condemned to a severe exile simply because 
they were Jesuits. The other religious were to share the same 
fate because of affiliation to the Order of St. Ignatius. Even the 
devoted women who wore out their lives in prisons, hospitals, 
and schools, and who but a year before had shown such heroism 
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on the battle-field—even they had become an impediment to prog- 
ress in civilization, a dangerous element in the state. The hum- 
ble nun, however, found a worthy champion in this new “ Che- 
valier sans peur et sans reproche’”’! 

“Gentlemen, please consider your action,” exclaimed Mal- — 
linckrodt during the discussion. ‘‘When determined to. expel 
the Jesuits you said to yourselves; the Prussian constitution 
presents difficulties to the execution of our plan; we must take 
the Imperial Legislature for our base. of operation. Then you 
went to work, proposed and passed a law for the whole empire. 
By its aid you rudely forced those men to leave their native 
land. To-day you do not even deem it necessary to recur to 
the help of a law. No, the arbitrary caprice of a ministry is 
sufficient for you to fully justify your course, All preceding 
ministers of worship may have declared that the constitution 
guarantees the religious sisters free access to the school-room ; 
the state in former days may have granted them the right of 
corporation; this is all the same to you. The minister of in- 
struction has said the word: ‘The sisters must be excluded 
from the class-room: the ultimate reason for it, my good 
pleasure.’ And you all loudly applaud the oracle. 

“Are you aware, gentlemen, of your own rapid progress? 
What is it finally that thus urges you on? Is it a political 
question, a reason of state? Now, what are your political 
grounds? Name those reasons of state! Or perhaps you in- 
tend to chastise the members of the Centre Party by destroy- 
ing the legal existence of the poor school sisters? Is this 
noble, gentlemen? Is this just? Can such conduct stand the 
scrutiny of the historian? Must not history blush for shame 
when compelled to enter such deeds on her scroll? I ask 
again, gentlemen, what your motives are. Is your peace. so 
terribly disturbed by the re fact that outside of your own 
schools, and within the bare walls of her modest cell, the 
school sister says an ‘Our Father’ more than you? Indeed, 
gentlemen, prayer must have become quite odious with certain 
classes of people. This circumstance alone can furnish ..a 
reason for the latest innovation. , In former days, at the open- 
ing of the ‘Landtag,’ prayer was first on the order of. the 
House. To-day such superstitious practices are out of date. 
Heretofore children used to begin their class-work with a 
devout ‘Our Father.’ I suppose this too must cease.” 
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As has been remarked, Mallinckrodt fully realized the utter 
futility of his efforts before that brazen wall of deep-seated 
prejudice and blind party-passion, so skilfully exploited for his 
own ends by the real ruler of the empire. Nevertheless he 
kept on fighting the great battle for ‘Truth, Freedom, and 
Justice.” Nowhere did our zealous champion appear to better 
advantage, nowhere did the time-serving majority dread him 
more, than in questions touching the interests of the church. 
On such occasions the mighty stream of his eloquence, welling 
up from a sorrow-stricken heart, would overcome all obstacles 
and sweep everything along in its resistless course. Under its 
action the opponents saw the ground torn away from under 
their feet, and were carried along in spite of themselves. Sel- 
dom, if ever, did they dare interrupt his discourse. Never, on 
the other hand, not even in the heat of an argument, would 
he allow a hasty word or unguarded expression to escape his 
lips. There they would sit, those would-be civilizers, listening 
to the vigorous denunciation of their deeds, the detailed diag- 
nosis of their own political distemper. They had become so 
accustomed to recognize the moral] superiority of the Catholic 
leader that they mechanically submitted to the sort of spell he 
exercised over them. And truly matters were seldom minced 
to suit their unhealthy palate. 

Thus, when the first skirmishes were over, and new laws 
of oppression were under consideration, Mallinckrodt time and 
again tore the mask from the hypocritical lawmakers, who 
pretended simply to defend state rights against the encroach- 
ing power of Rome. 

“Gentlemen,” he remarked, “the royal government has 
openly declared war. It endeavors to gloss over the iniquity 
of its action by asserting that hostilities have been forced upon 
it. To justify this assertion the minister of worship is pleased 
to state that it was first made by a man whose word is worth 
consideration (Bismarck). Gentlemen, allow me to be candid. 
The dictum of the man who uttered those words has, in a 
question of truth or falsehood, no weight with me. I deny the 
statement most emphatically. The bald assertion that the con- 
flict in which the government admits itself to have engaged 
has been forced upon it by the church, is, as a matter of fact, 
false. On the contrary, the government has of its own accord 
taken a hostile attitude, and this not against private indivi- 
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duals, not against the Centre Party, nor against bishops, . 
but against the Catholic Church.” 

At the beginning of 1873, when the constitution was to 
undergo an alteration whereby the church was to become more 
and more the humble handmaid of the state, the indefatigable 
‘Mallinckrodt was again in the field. ‘“‘ The amendments to the 
constitution,” he said, “have been styled a re-establishment 
of the true relations between church and state—a regulation 
that should be adopted as becoming a great people and a 
great nation. So complete and systematic a settlement as is 
proposed to-day has never yet been attempted. Now, gentle- 
men, do consider this new, complete, systematic settlement, 
which culminates in the freedom granted to the minister of 
worship to use at will the police for the enforcing of church 
laws; and then try to picture to yourselves the edifying spec- 
tacle of a leader of the Liberals prostrate in the dust and 
worshipping—the police.” 

The “Kulturkampf” kept raging on with increased fury. 
The disenfranchisement of the Catholic Church was followed 
by those infamous enactments known as the May Laws. 
Shortly after came amendments -to them, calculated to secure 
their-end more effectually. The Catholic champions met every 
emergency, their courage and power increasing with each new 
danger. Mallinckrodt branded those tyrannical measures as the 
abortive fruit of liberalism, desire of state supremacy over the 
church, and naked absolutism. Those were the three allies 
banded together, bearing aloft a banner with the inscription 
“State Omnipotence.” It was simply the rehabilitation of the 
pagan principle of state. “. .°. And we, gentlemen,” he 
continued, “we are defending the principle of a Christian 
state against heathendom, defending Christian freedom against 
the inroads-of the powers of this world, defending historical 
right against revolutionary wrong, and—I do not exaggerate, 
gentlemen—we are defending the crown against those who are 
its supposed protectors.” ; 

Further on in the same debate he uttered these grand 
Christian sentiments: ‘One thing I know for certain: the 
bishops will show themselves loyal pastors of the church; and 
the faithful will rally determinately around their chief spiritual 
guides. . . . The alternative for us may be simply reduced 
to this: Either the church is entitled to-day to an indepen- 
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dent existence, and the state is not omnipotent, or the state 
was omnipotent even nineteen centuries ago, and Christ com- 
mitted an injustice in founding his church; andthe millions 
who sealed their faith with their life-blood were nothing more 
than criminals. 

““We are well aware that heavy days are in store for us. 
It may easily happen that our bishoprics will be bereft of their 
incumbents; it may easily happen that many Christian com- 
munities will look and yearn in vain for spiritual guides. But, 
gentlemen, the die is cast. We cannot, against conscience and 
better convictions—we cannot deny what we deem most sacred; 
and we live in the firm assurance that the Lord of hosts is on 
our side. We know too that men’s extreme necessity is God’s 
best opportunity.” 

Indeed the Catholic necessity was extreme. Absolute trust 
in God, unshaken conviction in the future assistance from on 
high, formed thenceforward the noble refrain of Mallinckrodt’s 
most. significant: political utterances. He had become fully 
aware of the critical condition of affairs. No, there was not a 
rift in the dark horizon; absolutely no hope for the church, 
from a human stand-point. But there was every reason for 
confidence in the help of the Almighty. 

At the beginning of 1874 there came up before the Legis- 
lature new laws purporting to rivet more securely the Church 
of God in slavish ‘bondage to the chariot of a triumphant 
state. The government pretended indignation at the unex- 
pected resistance to its laws on the part of Catholic priests ; 
and bishops. Mallinckrodt replied: ‘‘The reason why the 
clergy offer so determined a resistance to the demands of the 
Prussian government is very simple indeed. The state simply 
denies any independent right in the church, and exacts on the 
part of the church the admission that she has no rights, that 
she is bound to unconditional submission to the state. In 
‘return for it all the minister of worship condescends to promise 
a certain amount of. consideration in the exercise of his un- 
limited state power. Gentlemen, the church whose age is cen- 
furies, who is older’than any existing state in the world, can- 
not consent to such indignities. She cannot enter on such 
considerations without destroying her principle, her claim to 
existence. This suicide—for such it would be—the government 
will require in vain from the Catholic Church; this suicide the 
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government, no matter what dire measures it resorts to, shall 
never witness. . . . Even if she is forced for a time to 
disappear entirely from the soil of the Fatherland, there re- 
mains for her at least the possibility of a return at a more 
favorable moment—a return fair and stainless. Should she allow 
herself first to be dishonored, her hopes would be shattered 
for ever.” Then peering into that clouded future, the orator, 
sustained by faith and sound principle, continued: ‘‘ And what 
will be the more remote consequences? The state may nomi- 
nate bishops. Suppose such a hireling on whose shoulders the 
minister of worship has thrown the episcopal cope, and who in 
lieu of crozier is surrounded by a cortége of military bayonets, 
an intruder into our Catholic communities; do you really believe 
that the Catholic laity will bend their knees to receive his 
blessing? This you will hope for in vain. Again, do you 
think that our faithful people will rush in vast numbers into 
your Protestant camps, because their own spiritual guides have 
been discarded? No, gentlemen, this is another miscalculation. 
For there is, first of all, the great, difficulty of finding the 
Protestant Church, even if we were to seek for it with the 
lantern of Diogenes of old. So many are there of Protestant 
beliefs—the one calling here, the other there—and all differ so 
widely in their profession of faith, Hence I.say you cannot 
expect to see the Catholic people turn Protestant. Finally, 
what will be the result of it all? Nothing; no, nothing save 
utter religious decay. No doubt a portion of the people will 
- gather in closer union to keep their religious convictions. 
They will foster them even more carefully and zealously than 
before. But the other portion will simply fall into moral decay, 
and will not at any rate come under the influence of factors 
conducive to order and authority. . . . Therefore consider 
well what you are about. Gentlemen, if you continue in the 
course you have entered upon you will infallibly train up a 
godless population, an element of violence <'which will cause 
such social upheavals that they will bury you in a common 
ruin. You may ask me, gentlemen, where our hope lies. - Well, 
let me say it plainly. Humanly speaking, our only outlook is 
to fall with honor—which is better by far than bow our necks 
to the dishonorable yoke of. tyranny. From a Christian. stand- 
point I say: We pray—and count finally. on God, the Al- 
mighty !” . 
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Has more Christian language ever been spoken in any par- 
liamentary assembly ? Has keener foresight ever been mani- 
fested by any statesman? In a few bold strokes our Christian 
philosopher drew the sketch of the present times, and the 
events have fully justified his prediction. Over eighty social- 
ists sit to-day in the Reichstag of the German people, where 
thirty years ago they were an almost unknown quantity. The 
faithful Catholics, too, have made true the words of their cham- 
pion and model. Catholic Germany justly glories to-day in the 
union and strength and devotedness of her children. 

We are not told what the sentiments of Bismarck were 
when Mallinckrodt in his own inimitable way would point out 
every now and then the real purpose of. the “ Kulturkampf” 
and the utter dishonesty in high places with regard to the 
means of warfare. The Iron Chancellor, then idolized at home 
and abroad—if all sense of right and wrong, of decency and 
honor, had not been obliterated in his breast—must have felt 
as weak and helpless as a babe in the presence and under the 
flaming eye of this soldier of the Cross. No wonder that 
after the death of the latter he drew a sigh of relief and 
implicitly confessed his inferiority before that moral giant. 
‘‘The race between the Ultramontanes and the National Party,” 
he is reported to have said, “is about equal now. Hitherto 
the Centre Party has been in advance by just about the length 
of Mallinckrodt.” 

Mallinckrodt won his last great victory in the battle of the 
so-called New May Laws in 1874. He had just refuted the 
speakers of the Bismarckian majority, when he burst forth in 
the following passage, which needs neither qualification nor 
comment: 

‘Liberalism to-day has found an ally in Prince Bismarck. 
Their temporary alliance, however, does not entitle us by any 
means to infer a community of purpose‘in the two confede- 
rates. The motives of Prince Bismarck find their expres- 
sion principally in the reiterated utterances of the Imperial 
Party—they are political considerations, of far greater im- 
port to their patron than any interest of his in purely eccle- 
siastical or, on the whole, spiritual questions. But then we may 
ask how the accounts will balance when the allies begin to 
settle among themselves. In my opinion the ruling spirit of 
to-day will find a dismal shortage in his reckonings. The 
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political advantages, the powerful supports that sustain him at 
the present hour, are of far too transient a nature in compari- 
son with the actuating principle, the spiritual force which is 
the mainspring in this warfare. Gentlemen, this principle ener- 
gizes on the Left, whilst the Right is betrayed into a fatal 
error by thinking that they are simply acting conformably to 
the Conservative platform in following to-day the leader of the 
administration. At present the Right does not believe that in 
the rear of this movement there lies aught else but a complete 
destruction of the grounds on which Conservatism has stood 
heretofore—on which alone it can find a solid footing. It is 
simply the weakening, the sapping of the foundation of human 
society with which we are threatened. 

“Such, in brief, on the one hand, is the process of disintegra- 
tion in all the districts represented by our opponents. ‘ 
And what do you see on the other? There you behold an 
ever closer, ever firmer union of all the elements of positive . 
Christian faith; and this in spite of the tyrannical measures of 
the state power, in spite of all attacks of bitter party-passion. 
You thought you had to fight only bishops, timid, wavering 
bishops; you counted on a clergy flocking in crowds under the 
shelter of your zxgis. Gentlemen, your sanguine expectations 
have betrayed you into the saddest of errors. Even the short 
experience gained thus far bears witness to the fact that the 
priests adhere loyally to their spiritual rulers. 

“You thought also, and you expressed it openly, that at 
the most your attack would bring you into conflict only with 
the clergy. Let me disabuse you of this, gentlemen; you have 
to deal with the Catholic laity as well. Any man that has 
eyes and is willing to use them properly can find innumerable 
occasions to convince himself fully of this fact. You see in 
our western provinces the firm resolve, the calm determination, 
the iron will, with which thousands of men at the first sign, 
and at the doors of the dungeons that are to swallow their 
beloved pastors, are prepared to rush to the feet of their re- 
. vered spiritual guides, in order to bid them a loving yet sad 
farewell. Thus they give them the consoling assurance that, 
although their fettered hands are no longer able to wield the 
pastoral crozier, the supreme pastors may rest convinced that 
the religious loyalty of their flock shall never fail them. And 
if the time should arrive—and we foresee that it must arrive— 
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when numberless communities, in consequence of the present 
‘governmental proceedings, will be stripped of all spiritual sup- 
port and guidance, even then the Catholic people shall perse- 
vere in loyal fidelity to Holy Church. 

“Gentlemen, had it been given you to witness all this, I 
do believe that even at this late hcur you would realize that 
the mighty conflict is not so much a struggle between indivi- 
duals; no, it is the war of antagonizing spiritual principles. 
It is the battle of Christian faith in deadly conflict with infi- 
del philosophy. 

“The temporary appearance on the stage even of a Prince 
Bismarck is but an ephemeral manifestation. It is quite true 
his is a personage of vast resources and power. But in the 
midst of this world-stirring war of conflicting principles ke is 
as weak as the trembling reed. Truly, gentlemen, if you enter- 
tain the hope of ever being able by means of those wretched 
laws of expatriation to quell the fury of the combat, you are 
utterly unaware of all the power that abides in Christian con- 
viction. 

“The peculiarity of suffering is that it begets the willingness 
to suffer. When we see our bishops in chains at home, or 
wandering exiles in foreign lands, do you think that we shall 
be lacking in readiness to embrace a similar fate? And if our 
priests have followed, and day by day follow in the footsteps 
of their bishops, you may be certain that the faithful laity 
will not decline to share a like honor. As to enactments of 
repression, gentlemen, neither dungeon nor exile will achieve 
your purpose. You must resort to sharper weapons. Gentle- 
men, please reflect on the kind of weapons you intend to forge. 
As for us, we shall lovingly meditate on our motto: ‘ Per Cru- 
cem ad Lucem’—Through the Cross to Joy!” 

Such was practically the last great utterance of our champion 
of the Cross against the mighty onslaught of modern infidelity. 
This last grand speech in reference to the laws against Catho- 
lic bishops was, as his friends and opponents acknowledged, the 
most important parliamentary achievement since the beginnirg 
of the conflict. Such was the verdict of a hostile journal edited 
by a Jew. 

With these words Mallinckrodt resigned his charge into tke 
hands of his people, the key to his life into those of history, 
and his mission into those of God. What was then, it may ke 
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asked, in the light of that testamentary utterance, the dominant 
note in the grand harmony of his existence? “It was’—we 
quote again the enemy’s testimony—‘“ the single idea of the 
church, the idea which filled the mind of this extraordinary and 
wonderful man.” This answer of the Frankfort Journal is fully 
endorsed by the anti-Catholic Spehner Gazette: ‘‘ Mallinckrodt 
served his party with such disinterestedness, and was so indifferent 
to his own advancement, that it would be well if all political 
parties could: show many such characters—men who live exclu- 
sively for one idea, and sacrifice for it every temporal advan- 
tage.” 

Yes, the mainspring of Mallinckrodt’s incredible power and 
efficiency lay in the strong and living faith that Christ is the 
Lord and King of all mankind; in the firm conviction that the 
kingdom of Christ was the real issue of the present world- 
stirring battle between Christianity and Liberalism; in the 
unshaken confidence that in the gigantic conflict of these 
two spiritual forces the Cross of Christ, the labarum of light 
and civilization, through trials and difficulties, would lead the 
faithful Christians to glory for ever more. ‘Per Crucem ad 
Lucem”’—Through the Cross to Joy. For this faith Mal- 
linckrodt lived; for this faith he toiled and battled; for it he 
died. 

We might rest content with this sketch of our hero. In 
justice to that noble life, as it unfolds before our gaze in pano- 
ramic beauty, we must touch upon another of its grand fea- 
tures. 

It was not only the fearless public profession of his faith, 
nor the struggles he underwent for its sake, that rendered 
Mallinckrodt’s name a household word in every Catholic home 
of Germany. The thought of Christ and His Cross penetrated 
every fibre of his being, ruled and shaped the actions of his 
every-day life. The glory of the parliamentary arena, along 
with the halo of a saintly private life, was the adequate cause 
that secured for Mallinckrodt a large place in every loyal Catho- 
lic heart. The former made him an object of admiration; the 
love of 14,000,000 Catholics he won through the latter. 

Well did an esteemed Catholic magazine write of Mallinck- 
rodt “that he was the type and perfection of a true, honest, 
devoted Catholic.” He was in very truth a lay-apostle, a man 
fired with the purest zeal for the triumph of the Cross, the 
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glory of God. In a word, he was one of those Christian men 
for whose multiplication in the church the Catholic world has 
been requested and encouraged to pray by the late supreme 
Pastor of Christendom. 

Mallinckrodt’s secret of strength and internal consistency of 
character lay at the very fountain-head of all Christian life— 
the Holy Eucharist. Devotion, child-like’ and ardent, to the 
Eucharistic Christ, in sacrament and sacrifice, formed the charac- 
teristic feature of his religious existence, from the day of his 
first Communion in the old Carlovingian city to the moment of 
his saintly death in Protestant Berlin. A student at the great 
universities, as jolly and mirth-loving as the gayest of the 
members of his ‘‘ Burschenschaft,” he made it a rule to attend 
Mass daily and receive the sacraments at stated times. Thus 
strengthened from within, he at the same time created for him- 
self a religious atmosphere that shielded him from without 
against the approach of evil. Again, when near thirty, and 
following a course of scientific agriculture at Hohenheim near 
Munich, every Saturday evening he would walk four or five 
miles to the city, to go to confession and in the morning to 
Holy Communion. In the early days of his parliamentary career 
he had taken up his lodgings in a Protestant home. The in- 
quisitive landlady was not long in finding out that her distin- 
guished boarder rose early every morning to hear Mass in a 
distant chapel. As years ‘rolled by this devotion intensified in 
Mallinckrodt. Finally, during his last four years—the long, 
heroic passion of that Christ-like life—we are told that in addi- 
tion to his regular frequent Communion, when he was to de- 
liver one of those momentous discourses he would at early 
dawn assist at Mass and approach the Holy Table. 

To him the greatest festival of the ecclesiastical cycle was 
the feast of Corpus Christi. Its public demonstration of faith 
in that Living and all Vivifying Presence was so entirely in 
conformity with his sublime conception of the Christ-King. He 
himself reveals this as his innermost thought in a letter to his 
sister Bertha. “I really do not know why I should begin these 
pages at so late an hour,” he writes, ‘‘ especially as I hardly 
know what news to give you. Still, to-day is Corpus Christi. 
And you know well, it is my feast of predilection.” Then, 
recalling memories of Corpus Christi celebrations they had wit- 
nessed years ago when travelling together, he continues: ‘I see 
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on the market-place of Habelschwerdt the old men with their 
kettle-drums; from the far-off lake of Halstatt I hear the chant 
of the devout congregation, and the slow, regular dip of the 
oars as the procession moves along its watery course; away in 
the Austrian capital I watch the emperor marching in proces- 
sion around the great Church of St. Stephen. , All the while I 
love to think that -such a day of parade gives the Almighty 
some little pleasure, and inclines Him to pour down on His 
people unseen showers .of special blessings.” 

Three years before his death, when he had already quaffed 
a portion of the bitter chalice, he found delight in the cele- 
bration of Corpus Christi in the Church of St. Hedwig, at the 
capital. ‘‘This has been a truly happy day for me,” he wrote; 
“you know somehow or other I find a special devotion for 
Corpus Christi.” 

One of his greatest enjoyments, however, was the partici- 
pation in the Eucharistic procession. As chief magistrate in 
Protestant Erfurt, as landlord at Mittenheim and Nordborchen, 
it was his delight to mingle with the common people, and with 
bared head and burning taper to accompany his Liege Lord on 
his triumphal march. The spectacle of this prince of eloquence 
fleeing the imperial city and forgetful of his parliamentary 
triumphs, present at the Corpus Christi festivities in the quiet: 
Westphalian valley, was not lost on the simple villagers. There 
Mallinckrodt and Windhorst, or some. other of the leaders whom 
he would invite for the occasion, gave the grandest proof of 
loyalty to their cause by showing themselves truly faithful ser- 
vants of their Master, Jesus Christ. 

The martyr-President of Ecuador, and also the immortal 
Daniel O'Connell, were distinguished for their devotion to the 
Blessed Mother of God. In this noble trait Mallinckrodt too 
was their worthy peer. So accustomed had he grown to reciting 
the rosary that in his last days, when already exhausted by the 
burning fever, he would ask the Gray Nun who tended him to 
say the beads aloud that he might at least answer mentally, 
since the doctors had forbidden all exertion. Again, when his 
saintly sister Pauline arrived at the sick-bed, the dying man 
recognized and warmly welcomed her. The first greetings over, 
he turned to her with the remark: “‘ You might well say the 
rosary for me.” Even during wandering moments the beads 
could be seen gliding between his emaciated fingers. In the 
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family circle he had always led the way in the solemnization 
of the month of May. In fact, the May devotions for the Mal- 
linckrodt home had become a family tradition, that was not 
allowed to be infringed on under any consideration. — 

Thus we might continue enumerating manifestations of that 
strong supernatural vitality which pulsed in that noble breast, 
and found daily new outlets for its wholesome superabundance. 
One or two instances will suffice for our purpose. | 

Mallinckrodt’s influence for good through works of charity 
is almost incredible. Many a golden deed history has snatched 
from oblivion; many more the recording angel of God alone 
witnessed and faithfully entered in the Book of Life. For 
twenty years Mallinckrodt was the financial adviser of his sister 
Pauline, the venerable foundress of the Sisters of Christian 
Charity. This position implied not a little trouble, and not 
rarely large demands on his private earnings in order to 
keep the accounts in proper condition. At the cost of no 
small personal sacrifices, also, Mallinckrodt was instrumental 
in the founding of several Catholic congregations, in dis- 
tricts where for centuries Protestantism had reigned supreme. 
He was one of the great men who stood at the cradle of those 
well-organized and now flourishing undertakings in Germany— 
the legitimate boast of the Fatherland, an object of wonderment 
and emulation for Catholics of all countries. The Catholic 
press, the various associations—the Pius- Verein, the Bonifatius- 
Verein, the Gesellen-Verein, the yearly Katholikentag,—Mal- 
linckrodt was helpful by some means or other in the o1ganiza- 
tion or furtherance of them all. There was none to which he 
remained a stranger, none that did not enjoy his patronage and 
the support of his purse or his eloquence. 

We have called our hero a lay-apostle. Indeed, the aposto- 
lic flame burned bright and strong in his golden heart. The 
hostile Frankfort Gazette reproached him in 1869 with dream- 
ing of a reconquest by Catholicism of the Protestant world. 
Mallinckrodt fully deserved that reproach—if reproach there 
was. Full of delicate charity for the separated brethren, he 
' was longing and praying for the day when, acknowledging their 
error, they would return to the One Fold under the One 
Shepherd. This his heart’s ardent desire he showed on more . 
than one occasion. 

One of his old-time opponents in the Prussian House, Von 
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Gerlach, the former leader of the Conservatives and a sincere 
Protestant, had been invited to a banquet given by the Centre 
Party. After a number of masterly toasts of parliamentary 
notables, in answer to an allusion of Gerlach touching their 
former opposition, Mallinckrodt made the beautiful reply: “I 
not only take up the gauntlet thrown by our esteemed guest, 
; but I assure him in all candor that our sincerest wishes 
have ever been that in spiritual combat we might entirely con- 
quer him and his worthy confederates.” 

Grander, and on a more solemn occasion, the same thought 
fell from his eloquent lips. After having exposed in the Reichs- 
tag the secret working of the government towards a united 
National Church, he exclaimed: ‘I do not object in the least 
to those tendencies (of religious unification in Germany). On 
the contrary, I deem the desire for religious union perfectly 
justifiable. My friends and I foster similar wishes. Gentlemen, 
you will never confer a greater favor on us than if you all 
unite some day and return in fall loyalty to the bosom of 
Holy Mother Church. Let me assure you, gentlemen, we do 
not only wish for this happy result; we do more, we earnestly 
pray for it.” 

But there is a greater test of the Christian’s supernatural 
life, one that presupposes eminent perfection in virtue, the one 
pointed out by the humble Saviour Himself—humility. 

The mere mention of lowly thought and humble sentiment 
in a man of Mallinckrodt’s type seems to grate on our worldly 
notions. And yet we must for truth’s sake assert it; Mallinck- 
rodt was truly humble. No doubt he was aware of his 
exalted position; he saw the admiring throng crowd his pas- 
sage; he realized the import of the triumphs he achieved in 
national affairs. But as the Rev. Father Mueller, in his funeral 
oration, declared: ‘‘ Unselfish as Mallinckrodt was, he loved the 
word of the Apostle: ‘By the grace of God I am what I am.’ 
This is why the judgment of man was not able to affect him. 
For him blame had no sting; praise, no balm.’”’ We have 
touched upon this special characteristic of his on a previous - 
occasion. Humility in so great a man, however, is so charm- 
ing a feature that we may be forgiven for delaying a moment 
on its consideration. Under the immediate shock of the unex- 
pected death of their leader, one of his companions-in-arms 
wrote from Berlin: ‘Filled with admiration for the eminent 
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qualities of this great man, but especially wondering at his 
utter unselfishness, I confess my inability to describe to you 
the extent of the loss we have just now sustained.” All those 
who knew Mallinckrodt from personal acquaintance were struck 
with this moral prerogative. ‘‘He did not wish to count for 
anything,” says one of his intimate friends, ‘‘and therefore he 
never spoke complacently of his own achievements,” Another 
writes: “In Mallinckrodt were united a manly character and a 
saintly life. There appeared through it all an absence of self- 
assertion such as I have never witnessed in any living man.” 
The members of the Centre Party had become so fully aware 
of the modesty of their incomparable leader that they scarcely 
ever dared congratulate him on his parliamentary triumphs. A 
sort of religious instinct held them back and hushed their 
words of praise. 

But the actions of the man will give better testimony in 
this matter than the words of friends. Those who saw him in 
Parliament, preserving a wonderful calm and serenity with but 
an occasional smile flitting across his finely chiselled lips, 
whilst his opponents would level at him and his party the 
shafts of their bitter animosity, those who heard the polite and 
firm but ever kind reply to personal attacks of the enemy 
were either forced to renounce all explanation of such chival- 
rous conduct, or had to admit that for modesty, meekness, 
self-control Mallinckrodt had not his equal. 

Nor was it all inborn virtue with him. We have seen him 
as a young man of twenty-nine quoting in familiar letters the 
Following of Christ and speaking of patience and self-conquest 
with the ease of a master. One of his spiritual guides assures 
us that Mallinckrodt’s favorite rule of life was the grand dic- 
tum of the Jmitation: ‘‘ And this must be our business, to 
strive to ovetcome ourselves and daily to gain strength over 
ourselves and to grow better and better.” And that other 
passage that summed up all the spirituality of a St. Ignatius: 
“The greater violence thou offerest to thyself, the greater pro- 
gress thou shalt make.” 

These lofty principles Mallinckrodt knew how to reduce to 
practice. One day, whilst conversing with a clergyman on 
some special topic, our parliamentarian got vexed at the deter- 
mination with which the reverend interlocutor proved and 
sustained a view contrary to his own. In the heat of the dis- 
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cussion an inconsiderate remark dropped from his lips. On 
atriving at home that same evening Mallinckrodt related the 
incident to his wife. The latter expressed surprise at what she 
deemed in her husband a reprehensible action. Suddenly Mal- 
linckrodt seized his hat and cane and insisted on going to see, 
though night had failen, the clergyman in question. He offered 
an humble apology for his hastiness of the morning. And to 
punish himself for his fault he walked the distance of three 
milés both ways. 

When at Bonn he was asked one day by a classmate why 
he had given up smoking, he replied that he needed the 
money for other purposes. He was spending those hard- 
earned savings in works of charity. Later on, in his forties, 
although exempted from fasting by reason of his incessant 
labors in the House and on special commissions, he would 
rigorously observe the Lenten regulations. When finally com- 
pelled by ill-health to discontinue adhering to the letter of the 
law, he nevertheless kept true to its spirit. During Lent he 
would not even allow himself the enjoyment of a cigar. 

We may aptly conclude our remarks on the spiritual life of 
our hero with a quotation coming from the pen of Mother 
Pauline, the worthy sister of so great a brother: “ His striving 
after perfection in virtue and holiness was truly incessant. 
His first step in these whole-souled endeavors was a scrupu- 
lous fulfilment of all personal duties. This it was that secured 
for him the esteem of his fellows and won the affection of his 
nearer acquaintances. He has lived a life deeply Christian, 
strongly supernatural—a life abounding in good and_ noble 
deeds. His kindly feelings and cheerful disposition, along with 
a deep sense of justice and consideration for others, made his 
daily intercourse most agreeable to all. In him manly strength 
for the endurance of sufferings was enhanced by self-control 
based on spiritual motives; whilst his courage and trust in 
God were superior to all adversity.” 

Mallinckrodt had shown himself great in life; greater was 
he in death. Worn out with continual labor for God and his 
church, the Christian warrior succumbed when he seemed at 
the zenith of his efficiency. It was during the late hours of 
the morning of May 26, 1874, when the summons came. The 
previous day the dying hero in the heat of fever fancied him- 
self still in the halls of the Reichstag. Incoherent words and 
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broken sentences escaped his lips every now and then as he 
lay on his bed of pain. On a sudden pealed forth loud and 
clear the words: “I have wished to live in peace with all men; 
but justice was to have her due.” It was the echo of that 
other dying champion of church rights against imperial encroach- 
ments, who centuries ago exclaimed from his Salernian exile: 
“‘I have loved justice and hated iniquity; therefore I die in 
exile.” 

A few monents before breathing his last, during a lucid 
interval, Mallinckrodt asked for tablet and pencil. Then, with 
dying hand he wrote in unsteady characters the last testament 
of his public life: 

“* For the Germania” ; 
and a little below he traced the words: 
“* Freedom, Truth, and Just—” 


Paper and pencil slipped from his faltering hands, whilst his 
great soul went forth to finish the last word before the Throne 
of Eternal Justice. 





THE TOMB OF MALLINCKRODT. 


Such is in brief the story of the man who so powerfully 
helped to lay the foundation for the strongly organized ° 
Catholicism which exists in Germany to-day. Last August 
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Catholic Germany celebrated the great jubilee of the fiftieth 
“ Katholikentag.” Mallinckrodt’s name with those of his 
renowned successors, Windhorst and Lieber, were in the minds 
and on the lips of a loving, grateful posterity. In view of 
that solemn occasion, as also of the successful efforts made 
here at home towards more compact union of Catholic thought 
and Catholic endeavor, we have deemed it worth the trouble 
to bring before the Catholic community the memory of this 
typical. patriot, leader, and Christian—Herman Joseph von 
Mallinckrodt. . 





NOTE. 


Pauline von, Mallinckrodt was born in 1817 at Minden,.in Westphalia. At the age of ten 
she came under the influence of the illustrious convert and poetess Louisa Hensel. It was this 
teacher who sowed in the heart of her pupil ‘‘ the seed of all her later happiness." St. Leon- 
ard's Academy of Aix-la-Chapelle, that nursery of great women, brought Pauline von Mallinck- 
rodt in contact with three companions who, like herself; were to exert a vast influence on 
Catholic life in Germany and elsewhere. They were Clara Fay, the future foundress of the 
Sisters of the Holy Child; Frances Schervier, later on distinguished as superioress of Francis- 
can Nuns; and Ann de L’Hommoeu, known for her successful efforts in introducing into ° 
Germany the Ladies of the Sacred Heart. A few years after the death of her father, Pauline 
determined to carry into execution her long-cherished resolve of giving her life to the poor 
and the ignorant. In 1849, at the advice of her former spiritual guide, Right Rev. A. Claes- 
sens, auxiliary bishop of Cologne, and with the fullest approval of the ordinary of Paderborn, 
she founded in the last-named city the Sisters of Christian Charity. Her little congregation 
throve and increased. Soon it spread beyond the confines of Germany. In 1873, following 
the pressing call of several American bishops and pastors, a colony of sisters landed on our 
shores, and under the personal supervision of Mother Pauline established their North American 
mother house in the Mallinckrodt Convent at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. A little later their 
work was extended to South America. The venerable foundress twice made the voyage to 
North and South America, and visited every house of her Congregation. A year after her 
second voyage, April 30, 1881, she died. 

To-day, according to the Catholic Directory, the Congregation of Christian Charity, com- 
monly known as the Mallinckrodt Sisters, numbers in the United States over 650 Sisters and 
Novices, directing over 55 educational or charitable institutions. 




















SPANDRELS ON THE PALACE OF MACHINERY, BY M. B. WILSON. 


THE SCULPTURE 
AT ST. LOUIS. 


BY ZOE FLEMING DUNLAP. 





- There is a tempest in every good head in which some great benefit for the 
world is planted.’’"—Zmerson. 


see APPILY for this new world between the waters, 
there has been a tempest in a great many heads 
which have finally commingled, producing one of 
the grandest fairs the continents have ever seen. 
tee 2 Art has met the demands of industry, the artistic 
has contbintd with the real, and the St. Louis Exposition stands 
a poetic leaf in history written in stone and bronze. 

According to the chief of sculpture himself, Karl Bitter, the 
colonnade as designed by Masqueray, and the Festival Hall 
by Gilbert, are in effect something to which an adequate parallel 
can scarcely be found. 

The dominating idea of the entire Exposition is life and 
motion; and the basis of the scheme of sculpture symbolizes 
the history of the land purchased from France. The keynote 
is joyous and active, and while there is some portrait statuary 
used, it is employed in a subsidiary way. 

All the avenues of the Exposition have received elaborate 
ornamentation. At the northern end of the main avenue is a 
colossal group entitled the ‘“Apotheosis of St. Louis.” Mr. 
Charles Neihaus has placed at the base of this statue a figure 
representing the city of St. Louis, and spirits in the form of 


winged youths whisper to her things the great globe has wit- 
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GUIDING SPIRITS OF ST. Louis, BY C. NEFHAUS. 


nessed since the life of this sainted King of France descended 
to us in legend and history. 
On the same axis with this group is the towering Louisiana 
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Purchase monument by Karl Bitter. His work sings songs of 
praise for itself, and is the point at the Fair around which most 
of the interest centres. It rises to a height of one hundred 
feet, and is crowned by a figure of Peace standing upon the 
globe. At its base the principal sculptural feature consists of 
a group entitled “The Signing of the Purchase Treaty.” In 
this group are the three prominent actors in the Purchase— 
Robert Livingston, James Monroe for the United States, and 
Marbois, acting for Napoleon and France. On the tall shaft 
cleaving the air above them these words of Livingston are 
engraved : 

“We have lived long, but this is the noblest work of our 
‘whole lives; the instruments which we have just signed will 
cause no tears to be shed; they prepare ages of happiness for 
innumerable generations of human creatures. The ‘ Mississippi 
and Missouri will see them succeed one another and multiply, 
truly worthy of the regard and care of Providence, in the bosom 
of equality, under just laws, freed from the errors of supersti- 
tion and the scourges of bad government.” 

The statuary may be divided into two classes—works hav- 
ing historical significance and those of a purely allegorical 
character. The historical sculpture is principally represented in 
the form of portrait statues grouped in connection with the 
buildings devoted to the material side of the Exposition. These 
works recall the memory of the discoverers, soldiers, pioneers, 
and statesmen prominently associated with American history ; 
and the statues immediately mentioned are the best exponents 
of ,their class. 

We give first place to that of the beloved Pére Marquette, 
by Cyrus Dallin, one of Boston’s sculptors. Mr. Dallin has 
entered into the true feeling of Father Marquette, the great 
Jesuit who penetrated into the heart of the barbarous region 
of the Mississippi, and to the burning zeal of the missionary 
added the knowledge that rendered his discoveries invaluable. 
The Black Robe, as the Indians called him, holds aloft the image 
of the crucified Saviour. The spirit of a grand missionary life 
is forcefully portrayed in this statue. ; 

Another is of Horace Mann, by H. K. Bush-Brown; and here, 
while a pedagogue of much learning is portrayed, we have the 
purely humanitarian view. The affectionate shoulder-clasp which 
the educator bestows upon the lad beside him, and the 
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THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY, BY KARL BITTER. 


confident understanding between them, are charmingly ex- 
pressed. 

The statue of Thomas Jefferson, the President at the time 
of the Purchase, was modelled by Charles Grafly. That of Na- 
poleon, by Daniel Chester French, is a perfect expression tech- 
nically of the splendid work of this well-known sculptor. 

We pause before the statue of Pierre Laclede, the principal 
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NAPOLEON, BY FRENCH. 


founder of St. Louis, who has been so truly represented in his 
Continental dress by Jonathan Scott Hartley. Mr. Hartley gives 
to the world through his work the best that is in him. He 
is an artist in the broadest and fullest sense, and pictures the 
sweet but strong nature of the Frenchman in an inimitable 


manner. 

Mr. Augustus Lukeman, who modelled the statue of Robert 
Livingston, shows that he also is a fine technicist in his art. He 
has modelled several strong pieces for the Fair, but this statue 
of Livingston is perhaps his best effort, and shows exceptional 
power and fine execution 

The equestrian statue of Louis Joliet, by A. Phinister Proc- 
tor, and one of De Soto by C. E. Potter, were selected as repre- 
sentative of the two nations connected with the history of the 
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region of the Louisiana Purchase, and have been modelled by 
two of our best sculptors. 

A statue having all the strong characteristics of Benjamin 
Franklin, by John J. Boyle, is another in the list of fine his- 
torical sculpture, together with the statues of Bienville and 
Merriweather Lewis, modelled by Charles Albert Lopez. 

These are a few of the portrait statues at the Fair. Every 
building on the grounds has received a plentiful allotment. 
Architects made provision in pediments and tympani, in span- 


LACLEDE, BY J. S. HARTLEY. 


drels and on towering constructions, for sculptural decoration ; 
and this is most fitting. Sculpture represents the noblest thought 
and highest culture of a nation. The most intelligent observers 
from all lands will visit St. Louis to compare, criticise, or ad- 
mire, and they will receive revelations not only concerning our 
sculpture but also of the progressive life and rescurces of the 
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PHYSICAL LIBERTY, BY MCNEIL. 


western world. Those who are not artists, the general public, 
will understand something of the creative faculty which in its 
highest manifestation ennobles the artist, because it is, to a 
certain degree, the common possession of us all. In the grand 
basic design, in statuary groupings and single pieces, they will 
recognize an interpretation of their own thoughts and feelings, 
heretofore dormant or unexpressed. To men in general the 
work will be a message in harmony with their better nature, 
awaken in them an exalted sense of pleasure, and carry them 
from a knowledge of the world of finite things into the realms 
of the Ideal and the Infinite. 

The strongest exponents of decorative sculpture are the 
spandrels modelled by the sculptor Melva Beatrice Wilson for 
the Palace of Machinery. They are colossal male figures repre- 
senting power and strength; they wear the short leathern 
apron, with the tools of trade in their hands, while immense 
cogwheels, the heart of the machinery, form a unique and 
suggestive background. The figures are boldly heroic in out- 
line and are to be numbered among the classic pieces of sculp- 
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ture at the Fair. Miss Wilson shows in her technique the 
fruit of years of academic study; and it is to be deplored that 
work so worthy of perpetuation should poe with the close 
of the. Exposition. 

Allegorical sculpture has been used where adornment was 
needed in connection with and in the vicinity of structures 
devoted to ideal missions like the Festival Hall and the Palace 
of the Fine Arts. It has been chiefly grouped, however, around 
the most gorgeous feature of the Fair, the magnificent Cascades 
which terminate the decorations and give expression to the 
idea that the sway of liberty was extended by this Louisiana 
Purchase from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans. Here the 
climax of sculpture is reached in the Cascades, gardens, and the 
Terrace of States. The Court of Honor at Chicago and the 
Electric Tower at the Pan-American live in memory as things 
of exquisite beauty, but here they are surpassed in majesty. 
The entire decoration of the main cascade is the work of H. 
A. McNeil, an American sculptor who has all the technique of 
the Parisian, with the wonderful study of the Roman school. 
This grand cascade of McNeil, picturesquely named “ Liberty 
Fountain,” combined with the fountains of Martiny and Konti, 
are a message of surpassing grandeur to all. The magic of it 
as a whole—of the Cascades, the Festival Hall, the Arts Palace, 
the Colonnade of States, and the statuary trimming the build- 
ings and decorating the grounds,—the magic will overpower 
the beholders, and they will find themselves in one of those 
- fare states of transport in which is grasped something of the 
power of genius. 

The diverse groups of statuary on this main Cascade repre- 
sent Law, Physical Liberty, Justice, Truth, and Patriotism, and 
are to be regarded as one piece representative of liberty, as a 
compliment to America, and illustrative of the characteristics 
of her people. 

One of these separate groupings—Physical Liberty—is won- 
derfully expressed in the race of the North American bison 
and the Indian, the two strong and powerful first inhabitants 
of our country. The graceful running motion of the Indian 
shows how little effort is required for him to keep up with the 
buffalo. Between the principal groups representing Justice, 
etc., are placed happy little conceptions of boys riding dol- 
phins. 
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At the base of Liberty Fountain, to the right and left, are 
two smaller Fountains of Venus and Neptune, by Philip Mar- 
tiny. The figures are modelled standing in a wave chariot, 
while the sea-horses are garlanded with roses and ridden by 
tiny sea-cupids. 

Immediately back of the main Cascade is Festival Hall, 
which is filled with fine sculptural adornment, the principal 
group being Mr. Martiny’s Apollo and the Muses, which 
stands above the entrance gate and is flanked by a group of 
Dance by Michael Tonetti and Music by Augustus Lukeman. 
Mr. Martiny is a brilliant technicist, and this piece is a worthy 
example of his skill. He is lineally descended from the famous 
Italian painter of the Siennese school, Simone di Martino. He 
received academic training in Paris. This Apollo quadriga ex- 
hibits in every square foot artistic conception in music and 
color and shifting light. 

The imposing structure behind Festival Hall is the beautiful 
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SPIRIT OF THE ATLANTIC, BY KONTI. 


Palace of the Fine Arts. The men with a “tempest in their 
good heads” have decided to make it a permanent monument 
in stone, marble, and bronze to the Purchase Treaty. On this 
building all the sculpture is in limestone, marble, or bronze, 
and modelled by our best-known artists. 

Sculpture is the work of Daniel Chester French; Painting, of 
Louis St. Gaudens; Truth, of Charles Grafly; Nature, of Philip 
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Martiny ; Inspiration, of Andrew O'Connor. These five statues 
are in marble, placed on the pediments of the Art Palace. 
Three medallions carved in limestone are portraits of three 
of our noted American men, representing, respectively, St. 
Gaudens, Sculpture; La Farge, Painting; Hunt, Architecture. 
Having an artist symbolize a special art is the highest ccmpli- 











Boy AND CuB, BY KONTI. 


ment that could be paid him, and it is pleasant to know that 
two of these men are alive to enjoy the honor. 

Flanking the Art Palace on right and left, her able aides- 
de-camp, is the Colonnade of States. This colonnade, like a 
chain moulding together the three units of the composition, 
forms a frame for fourteen giant, seated female figures, sym- 
bolical of the States and Territories which have been carved 
out of the Louisiana territory. Each figure is framed by an 
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QUADRIGA, LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, BY C. A. LOPEZ. 


exedra composed of eight Ionic columns crowned by a massive 
architrave. 

At the extremities of the Colonnade of States, on either 
side of the Cascade of Liberty and Fountains of Venus and 
Neptune, are the side cascades, modelled by Isidore Konti, 
which are emblematic of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

The mechanical part of the fountains is alike, but the statu- 
ary adorning them is very versatile in treatment. The Atlan- 
tic is typified by the figure of a young man. In garments of 
graceful folds, he stands upon turbulent waters, and an eagle, 
symbolic of power, soars above him. This is very beautiful in 
composition, but we regret to say that it is deficient in force. 
There is “beauty in strength,” so that we know the two are 
not antipodal; and had they been combined, Mr. Konti might 
have been congratulated upon giving to sculpture a piece 
worthy to take its place with the best in Greek art. 

The Pacific Ocean is represented by a female figure, who 
also rides the crest of the waves with a sea-gull, its wings out- 
stretched beside her; the perspective, composition, technique, 
the exquisite poise and the undulating motion of this figure, 
is in exquisite harmony with the undulations of the waves, 
and gives to this group a foremost place. The fountains and 
“\their accompanying pieces—Navigation and Commerce—for the 
Pacific, and a boy playing with a bear cub and a girl with a 
stormy petrel, for the Atlantic, are worthy of serious attention. 

The Palace of Education has some fine sculptural subjects 
by Robert Bringhurst; also the Palace of Transportation, by 
Zolney, and the Palace of Electricity, by Augustus Lukeman. 
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DESTINY OF THE RED MAN, BY A. A. WEINMAN. 


The quadriga for the Palace of Liberal Arts is modelled by 
Charles Albert Lopez. This young sculptor is a member of 
the family distinguished in Cuban history. All the genius and 
fire of his race has been combined with years of thorough 
academic study in the United States and Paris. The centre 
group of his quadriga is full of triumphant dignity, and those 
flanking it are alive with the poetry of music and motion. 

Besides the decoration on buildings’ and cascades, many 
groups of animals native to the United States have been 
erected near the landings on the Grand Plaza and in all places 
where adornment could be strongly expressed. 

Casts of numerous vases and figures made from originals 
abroad, of purely decorative nature, are used in connection 
with the floral display and landscape gardening. These are 
representative of the decorative art of past generations. 
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GRIFFIN, BY A. P. PROCTOR. 


It is said that a Universal Exposition is the coronation of 
civilization. It is truly a valuable agency in promoting a 
more intimate acquaintance with the achievements of different 
peoples and a furtherance of Art among the nations of the 


globe. 
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A BELATED WOOING. 


BY MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. 


wT was a sultry afternoon of midsummer, but 
through the Probate Office, in the new Munici- 
pal Building, a refreshing breeze blew from the 
river, and the clerks bent resigned]y over their 
3 desks, knowing that the spacious. room where 
they worked was the coolest place in Detroit. 

Outside, in Cadillac Square, the stretch of green that con- 
nects the building of the courts with the City Hall was bright 
with flowers, but on the asphalt. pavement of the Campus the 
sun beat down with the dazzling light that recalls to any one 
who has braved the Roman climate at this season the yellow 
glare of the Piazza Vaticano or del Popolo on a July day. 

For more than two hundred years the Campus has been 
the common of the people. Even before the coming of the 
white settlers, when the place was still a forest, the red men 
were wont to gather here to hold their councils, to plan their 
fierce wars, or to smoke the pipe of peace. Here Indian 
lovers wandered through the trails made by the hunters and 
warriors of the tribes, and as the moonlight stole through the 
overarching branches of the trees, the gentle Ojibway maidens 
listened to the old, old story that yet is ever new. 

But love often strolls as happily through the dust and heat 
of the city’s streets as it ever did beneath the green boughs 
and rippling brooks of the woodland; and, since the world is 
quick to recognize a lover, among the throng of passers-by in 
the Campus many glances were cast at a gray-haired gentle- 
man and a placid faced, elderly lady, who having with some 
difficulty crossed the network of trolley tracks that are like a 
snare to entrap the unwary, took their way down the centre 
of the green-bordered path of the square, as though it were a 
royal carpet spread beneath their feet. 

The man was tall, and still erect, though his years must 
have been at least three score. His complexion was fresh, his 
features clear-cut, the nose being slightly aquiline, and he 
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carried himself in a soldierly manner. His clothes were of 
broadcloth, and a soft gray felt hat, set a trifle at an angle, 
silk gloves of the same color, and a spray of syringa blossoms 
in the lapel of his coat, completed his festive air. 

The lady who walked contentedly beside him was not more 
than two or three years younger than her handsome old cava- 
lier. She was short and a little thick-set; her hair, which she 
wore turned back over a high roll, had many threads of silver, 
but her eyes were bright and vivacious, and the smile,’ which 
some comment from her escort brought to her lips, révealed 
girlish dimples in her round cheeks. Her gown was of the 
color of a dove’s plumage, and had a little dove-colored fichu 
or scarf. Of the same quiet hue was the bonnet, whose silken 
strings she had untied because of the heat. 

“Your gown is as pretty as a poem, Marie,” said the old 
gentleman fondly, as they walked on. 

“T am glad you like it, Phil. I cut it by a fashion-paper 
pattern, and set every stitch in it myself,” she answered with 
a naive pride in her own industry and skill, albeit the prac- 
tised eye of a “ladies’ tailor” would at a glance have char- 
acterized the latter as hopelessly amateurish. 

“You always were clever, dear,” continued her knight 
gallantly. ‘‘My word, what dainty frocks you wore when you 
were a girl! Sometimes you looked like a rose, all in red—” 

“Pink, Phil, pink!” 

“‘ Rose.color, anyhow! Again, you were a marigold in 
orange.” ; 

“No, no, lemon color,” she objected. 

“Often you were a lily-of-the-valley in green.” 

“Philip, I never wore green in my life,” she laughed. “I 
was too pale for it when I was a girl, and now it is too 
bright.” 

“Well, it was blue then; yes, I remember, it was blue,” 
he went on serenely. ‘And I suppose you put all those 
cobwebby things together too?” 

“Yes, I did, Phil. I was apt with the needle in my best 
days.” 

“Pouf, pouf,” he interrupted with affectionate protest. 
“ Madam, your best days are just beginning.” 

She rewarded him with one of the sweetest of her dimpled 
smiles, and, as he glanced down at her, the delicate flush that 
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his compliments called to her faded face reminded him of how 
easily she used to blush with pleasure at his praise in the 
long ago. 

Now the congenial companions reached the Municipal Build- 
ing, and mounting the broad marble steps, traversed the cor- 
ridor, and entered the Probate Office. 

The clerks looked up from their tasks. On this dull after- 
noon, when even the buzzing of the flies was somniferous, a 
diversion was delightful. 

“There is a picture,” said Tom Hackett to his neighbor, 
as the elderly visitors advanced up the room. ‘“ How politely 
the old codger steps aside to let the lady pass first; how 
deferential she is to him. No doubt they have travelled the 
path of life together for many years, yet one can see at a 
glance how fond they are of each other.” 

“ Ah, good afternoon; come to deposit your will, have you, 
sir?’”’ As Tom spoke he advanced from his place and bowed 
to the strangers. 

His inquiry, natural though it was, rather disconcerted the 
gentleman. 

“Well, no, I was not exactly thinking of wills or last testa- 
ments to-day,” he stammered, while Tom upbraided himself as 
a blunderer. ‘The fact is, we have come to see if this is any 
good at the present late date?” 

So saying, he took from the breast-pocket of his coat a 
folded paper yellow with age, and handed it to the clerk. 

Tom opened and glanced over it with business-like brevity. 

“Why, this is not a will,” he exclaimed; ‘it is a marriage 
license, and, as I live, dated forty years ago! It was issued 
in 1861 to Philip W. Brendin, aged twenty-three, and Marie 
Roy, aged twenty, by Judge Jones, the first Probate Judge of 
this county. You have probably brought the wrong paper, 
sir! How did you manage to keep the license? By Jove, it 
has never been used!” 

Raising his eyes, he stared blankly at the couple before him. 

“That is all right,” said the old gentleman pleasantly. “Ts 
the paper any good, I asked?” 

“TI think so, sir; but you have made a mistake in the 
department,” explained Tom. “The desk of the license-clerk 
is in another room; I shall be happy to pilot you there. You 
are, I suppose, Mr. Brendin, and this is—Miss Roy?” 
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“Yes, yes,” replied Brendin hastily as the lady inclined her 
head. ‘‘And may I inquire your name, young man?” 

“ Hackett,” answered Tom. 

“What, not the son of Tom Hackett, the lumber-man of 
Alpena ?” 

“That is my father’s name too, and he was engaged in 
lumbering up North before we came to the Strait.” 

Mr. Brendin grasped his new acquaintance by the hand. 

“Your father was my dearest friend, boy,” he said warmly. 
“Is he in good health ?” 

“Hale and hearty as ever in his life,” Tom responded. 

“Glad to hear it, glad to hear it!” reiterated the old gentle- 
man. 

“Tom Hackett always urged me to marry,” he continued 
reminiscently. ‘I’d like him to know that I am going to have 
the knot tied at last. He will be interested to hear my life- 
long romance, so I will tell you about it. You won’t forget to 
repeat the story to him?” 

“TI will try to remember every word of it,” promised Tom, 
now greatly interested, for he saw that Brendin was something 
of a character. . 

“Very good. Were you ever in leve, boy?” 

The young fellow’s countenance crimsoned to the roots of 
his sandy hair. 

“T see; you will be wanting a license yourself soon,” went 
on his amiable tormentor. ‘‘ Well, about this paper. Forty 
years ago this lady and I were engaged to be married. She 
was the prettiest girl in Michigan, and she lived down near 
Monroe. She belongs to an old French-Canadian family of 
these parts. A few years earlier I had come over the Alle- 
ghanies from Virginia to seek my fortune, and when I met 
Marie I was sure I had found it. I was right; but, you see, 
fortune sometimes dodges one nearly all one’s life. 

“The day was fixed for the wedding. Marie had all her 
sewing done, she said; the’ wedding cake was made, the guests 
were invited, and I obtained the license. With all our pre- 
parations, however, until shortly before the appointed day we 
had never decided who should marry us. When the question 
came up, Marie, being a Catholic, declared that, of course, no 
one but a priest should perform the ceremony. I, being a hard- 
shell Baptist, wanted a preacher of my own way of thinking. 
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Marie was so conscientious and I so stubborn that neither of 
us would yield. Thus it happened, young man, that the 
wedding did not take place; but I kept the license, with the 
hope that it might be of use some time in the future, if Marie 
changed her mind, or I did. 

“That was the first year of the Civil War. In a desperate 
mood, but still, I trust, with some motive of patriotism, I 
enlisted and went to the front with a Michizgan regiment. 

“If I had left a loving bride at home, weeping away - the 
sight of her pretty eyes because I had to go, no doubt I 
would have been killed in the first battle. But despite the fact 
that I was a poor de’il who had no one to love or to pray for 
him—” 

“Now, Phil, I have told you that I prayed for you every 
day,” interposed the old lady sweetly. 

“In spite of the fact that I had no right to expect any 
one to love or pray for me,” continued Mr. Brendin, correct- 
ing himself—‘“‘I fought through the war unscathed, except for 
a shot through the shoulder, where the bullet is yet. 

“‘I came home, to find my sweetheart (this lady), but friends 
told me that another suitor and a rich one had gained her favor. 

“T had made up my mind to surrender on her terms, but 
this news sent me up into the northern peninsula, among the 
pine woods. The soldier boys who came home were all looked 
upon as heroes, as well as those who gave their lives for our 
country, and I was made something of, because my wound 
meant that I had saved the colors of our company in a sharp 
skirmish. But no word of congratulation on the gaining of 
my laurels came to me from Marie, and so disappointed was I 
that I did not wait to see her.” 

Here the visitors, led by Hackett, reached the license office; 
but the clerk being engaged, they seated themselves on a bench 
by the wall, and, having found in Tom a willing listener, the 
chatty old gentleman proceeded with his story. 

“With a few hundred dollars that came to me as a legacy 
I bought a piece of timber land,” he said, “and that was the 
beginning. Up there in the solitudes I prospered, boy; true, I 
saw few people except the rough men of the lumber camps, but 
the years were golden ones to me. It was there I knew your 
father; he was of a different stamp than many of the men. For 
a long time I was too engrossed with my work and business 


. 
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plans to think of taking a wife, but I supposed Marie had 
married her other suitor, who was of her religiou, and possessed 
a fine farm on the river. 

“I did not come to Detroit for years; my business took me 
to Chicago instead. After awhile I began to tell myself that I 
might as well marry, instead of knocking around the world 
alone. But I could not find any one like Marie, and no one 
else seemed to suit me.” 

At this point Mr. Brendin paused to glance at the lady, 
who laughed in a dignified way, shook her fan .at him in mild 
protest, and rising, devoted her attention to the study of a 
portrait of one of the former judges of probate, that hung) 
above her head. 

“And how did you make it all up in the end, sir?” inquired 
Tom. Young lover and old had met on the equal ground of 
romance, that fascinating “ field of the cloth of gold.” 

Notwithstanding his gentle companion’s appealing glance, 
warning him to be less communicative, Mr. Brendin talked on 
with the loquacity of one launched on the all-absorbing theme 
of the love that has influenced his life. 

“Well, it did come about in a strange manner,” he admitted. 
“It is years since I left the woods, and I’ve lived in Chicago 
and on a ranch in California; but I still own timber in the 
northern part of this State. Last summer I went up to look 
after it and spent Sunday at the camp. It happened that the 
night before a Catholic priest, travelling through che region, 
asked hospitality of the men. He said he was preaching round 
in the neighborhood, looking out to see if any of his people 
were up there. Now, on Sunday in a lumber camp there is 
nothing doing but drinking and gambling, unless the men get 
into a quarrel, when things are lively enough. There were no 
Catholics in our camp; but, for the sake of the novelty, the 
men asked the priest to stay and preach to them. 

“This he did, and I.went to hear him with the rest. We 
gathered in a clearing; the men sat on logs or tree- 
stumps, or on the ground, and he stood on the platform they 
had built for a dance awhile before. My word, but he spoke 
to the point; no shilly-shallying, not too much fire and brim- 
stone, but it seemed as if he flashed a search-light into every 
man’s heart! Didn’t reveal him to his fellows, you understand, 
but just showed every man his own conscience as it was. 
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“The next day the priest and I travelled on together for 
some hours, and before we separated I promised to call on 
him in Chicago. I did go more than once, and soon I began 
to see many things in a different light, and found that upon 
some matters I had been wrong-headed all my life. The up- 
shot of it was, my boy, that I became a Catholic.” 

Young Hackett had listened with ever-increasing interest. 
“I too am a convert,” he here interjected. 

“Then you know all about it,” said Mr. Brendin beamingly. 
“Well, some time after I had joined the church the thought 
came to me that I would like Marie to know. ‘The husband 
whom she has loved and made happy all these years will surely 
not grudge me the opportunity to tell her of my conversion,’ I 
said to myself. ‘And she, in her gentle charity, will be glad 
for my sake.’ 

“So I came to Detroit, made inquiries among former 
acquaintances, and found, to my astonishment and happiness, 
that Marie had not married at all. Down I went to Monroe 
by the next train. She was living in her old home still, and 
the place seemed little changed, except that the trees about 
the house are taller and cast a deeper shade, and the vines 
about the gallery are thicker than in the evenings when we 
used to linger there, oblivious of the hum of mosquitoes. 

“Marie received me cordially, but when I turned the con- 
versation to old times she showed a coldness that discomfited 
me. Beginning at the wrong end of my story, and without 
telling her of my conversion, I blurted out: 

““* Marie, like a worthless penny I have come back to you, 
after all these years. I thought you had married long ago; 
to my joy I find you free. I love you far more dearly than 
I did when we were both young, although I gave you all my 
heart then. No other woman has ever had my love. In the 
years since we last met I have had much time to think. I have 
come back to you to say, that if you will marry me now, I 
shall be more than willing to be married by the old curé here, 
or any one whom you may select.’ 

““Of course I was far too presumptuous,” pursued Mr. 
Brendin with a side glance at the lady, who pretended to be 
deaf to what her old lover was saying, since she could not 
check the exuberance of his spirits. 

**So confident was I that the one obstacle to our union 
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was removed that I expected her to say ‘yes’ without de- 
mur,” he acknowledged. “ But, bless my heart, no matter how 
well a man thinks he knows a woman, she will surprise him 
after all. 

“Instead of answering demurely that she was willing to 
become my wife, that she had waited for me all these years, 
as I know she did (here his eyes twinkled with sly humor)— 
instead of this, Marie flared up. 

“« During the years that have gone by I too have had time 
to think, Philip Brendin,’ she said. ‘And if you want to know 
the result of my reflections, here it is: You have taken almost 
a life-time to make up your mind to be married in the Catholic 
Church, and you have yielded at last only because you could 
not win me in any other way.’ 

““* Marie, you are mistaken; I thought you were married,’ 
I interrupted; but she would not hear me. 

““* What kind of a life would I have with a man as bigoted 
and prejudiced as you are,’ she went on earnestly. ‘No, no, I 
shall pray for you, as I have always done; but (and here her 
voice broke a little) I have lived to thank God, Philip, that He 
has saved me from the trials and dangers of a marriage with 
one not of my faith. And so, if you please, we will remain 
only friends,—but, I hope, we shall be good friends always.’ 

“*What if I told you that now, even to win the one woman 
who is all the world to me, I would not be married by any 
one but a priest?’ I said, looking into her sweet eyes that, 
bright with unshed tears, told me her heart was still mine. 
‘What if I told you that now, thank God, we are both of the 
same faith ?’ 

‘““For a moment Marie looked at me, in dazed amazement. 
Presently, as those tears fell in a glistening rain, she smiled, 
and in that smile I read the answer she could not just then 
speak.” 

“And what happened next?” queried Hackett, good- 
humoredly twitting the old gentleman. 

‘‘Well,” answered Mr. Brendin, pulling himself together, 
“I did what you, my boy, or any young fellow would have 
done under similar circumstances. I went over and sat beside 
her and kissed her. Then, as I took her hand in mine, there 
upon her finger I saw the very ring I had given her when we 
were young. I had refused to take it back when we parted. 
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How women treasure the keepsakes and the memories of their 
early love!” 

“To make a long story short in the end, this lady, Made- 
moiselle Roy, and I are to be married this afternoon, though I 
must admit we have chosen a mighty hot day for the cere- 
mony. I know that I spoiled her life and mine by my obstin- 
acy, but I’ll try to make her happy during the days that are 
left to us. 

“There is the clerk at leisure now,” he continued, mopping 
his brow with his fine cambric handkerchief. ‘‘ Sir, I want to 
know if this license is good, or has it become outlawed or 
debarred by the statute of limitations? If it is good, say so, 
and we will not delay longer. If it is useless, then give us a 
license that will pass muster.” 

The lady laughed softly at the impetuosity of her long 
errant lover. The clerk, having read over the time-yellowed 
paper with as much astonishment as Hackett had displayed on 
perusing it, said at last: 

‘‘A marriage license holds good until used, sir, unless it is 
cancelled by another; but, to prevent any question of the 
legality of this one, I will make out another for you, which 
you may present also.” 

Five minutes later the sweet-faced elderly bride-elect, and 
the chivalrous, silver-haired bridegroom, departed with the 
license, for which the clerk declined to accept payment, saying 
that the office did not see such a romance every day. The 
same evening the newspapers of Detroit contained the follow- 
ing notice: 

MARRIED. 


This afternoon, at the Cathedral, Mr. Philip Brendin, a 
wealthy lumberman of Chicago, and Mademoiselle Marie 
Roy, of Monroe, were married by the Rev. Father D : 
The wedding is said to be the outcome of an early romance. 
For their bridal trip Mr. and Mrs. Brendin will make a tour of 
the Lakes. On their return they intend to reside for a time 
here in the City of the Straits. 
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MODERN ELECTRICITY AND ORTHODOXY. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Pu.D. 


wéN demonstrating that the science of electricity 
owes its origin and the fundamental discoveries 
on which it is founded to great scientists, who 
were at the same time simple, faithful believers 
in Christianity, it was only necessary to give some 
account of the lives of the men whose names are undeniably 
associated with the origin of this science. When it comes, 
however, to the question of showing that the continuation also 
of electrical science is due to men who were orthodox believers 
in the great Christian doctrines, the subject becomes more diffi- 
cult because there may be some disagreement as to whom 
modern progress in electrical science must be attributed. But 
no one, however partial, can possibly object that our selection 
of representative physicists who are responsible for advance in 
electricity is made arbitrarily if we take those men whose 
names were chosen by the International Commission of the 
International Congress of Electricians to be used as terms for 
the units of electrical science. 

These names have become familiar, almost household words, 
because of the frequency with which they are employed in the 
description of electrical apparatus and industrial applications of 
electricity. They include, besides Volta and Faraday, of whom 
we have already spoken, the names of Ampére, Ohm, and 
Coulomb. If to these we add the distinguished English physi- 
cists whose special work in electricity has made their names 
well known in English-speaking countriés, Clerk Maxwell and 
Lord Kelvin, whose recent visit to America makes him seem 
almost like a personal acquaintance, it can scarcely be said 
that the men selected either do not deserve a place in the list 
of honor of great electrical discoverers and scientists or that 
their merits as representative men of science are being ficti- 
tiously exaggerated for the purpose of making a better showing 
for the advocates of Christianity. 
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ANDRE MARIE AMPERE, 


We closed the chapter of original discoverers in electricity 
with Oersted. Within a week after Oersted’s announcement 
of the influence of electric currents upon the magnetic needle, 
Ampére, working in Paris, was able to show by a series of 
most ingenious demonstrations that magnetic effects can be pro- 
duced by electric currents alone without the aid of magnets. 
As the result of these observations, he suggested the theory 
that every molecule of magnetic matter is acted upon by a 
closed electric current, and that magnetization takes place in 
proportion as the direction of these currents approaches paral- 
lelism. This is the principle that underlies all our modern 
applications of electricity and constitutes the firm basis of 
electro-dynamics. This work was accomplished in 1821. 
Within the year Ampére had anticipated the invention of the 
electric telegraph by suggesting an apparatus with a special 
wire for each letter of the alphabet. This would, of course, 
have proved a very complicated mechanism and very likely 
have been extremely slow in action, but that it would have 
been practicable is easy to see; and had it once been put in 
use, there seems no doubt that improvements would soon have 
followed. 

The man who was thus able to follow out so successfully 
the suggestive work of the Swedish scientist was destined to 
hold deservedly a high place in nineteenth century science. 
From his earliest years he took a passionate delight in nature 
study and in mathematics, working at hard sums in arithmetic 
by means of pebbles and bread-crumbs before he knew the 
figures. His father wished to teach him Latin, but desisted, 
seeing his boy’s wonderful aptitude and inclination for mathe- 
matics. Ampére later on learned Latin for himself, in order to 
be able to read the mathematical works of Euler and Ber- 
noulli. He lost his father by proscription during the Revolu- 
tion, and seems to have lost his faith at the same time. Just 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century he wrote a book on 
the mathematical theory of gambling, in which he solved a 
problem that had occupied the attention of Buffon and Pascal. 
In this he demonstrated that the chances of play are always 
against the habitual gambler. His. book attracted attention and 
he was given a position as mathematical instructor at the 
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Polytechnic school of Paris, where he became a professor some 
years later. 

After his discoveries in electricity he came to be acknowl- 
edged as one of the greatest of living scientists, and was hon- 
ored as such by most of the distinguished scientific societies of 
Europe. His work was not confined to electricity alone, how- 
ever, and late in life he prepared what has been well called a 
remarkable work on the classification of the sciences. This 
showed that, far from being a mere electrical specialist, or even 
a profound thinker in physics, he understood better probably 
than any man of his generation the relation of the sciences to 
one another. He was a broad-minded, profound thinker in the 
highest sense of the words, and in many things seems to have 
had almost an intuition into the processes of nature, though he 
was at the same time an untiring experimenter, eminently suc- 
cessful in arranging experiments to answer the questions he put 
to nature. 

If we turn to the other side of his character we shall find 
that after the first period of infidelity, brought on by the spirit 
of the French Revolution, had passed, he became one of the 
most sincere and devout Christians. He had his doubts, it is 
true, near middle life, but after that he had the blessing of 
clear-eyed faith. Frederick Ozanam lived with him for a time, 
and said that conversations with him always led up to God. 
Ampé€re used to take his broad forehead between his hands and 
say, ‘‘How great is God, Ozanam! How great is God, and 
how little is our knowledge! ”’ 

“In addition to his scientific achievements,” says Ozanam, 
“this brilliant genius has other claims upon the admiration 
and affection of Catholics. He was our brother in the same 
faith. It was religion which guided the labors of his mind and 
illuminated his contemplations; he judged all things, science 
itself, by the exalted standard of religion. . . . This ven- 
erable head, which was crowned by achievements and honors, 
bowed without reserve before the mysteries of the faith, down 
even below the line which the church has marked for us. He 
prayed before the same altars before which Descartes and Pas- 
cal had knelt; beside the poor widow and the small child who 
may have been less humble in mind than he was. Nobody 
observed the regulations of the church more conscientiously — 
the regulations which are so hard on nature, and yet so sweet 
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in the habit. Above ail things, however, it is beautiful to see 
what sublime things Christianity wrought in his great soul ; 
this admirable simplicity, the unassumingness of a mind that 
recognized everything except its own genius; this high recti- 
tude in matters of science—now so rare—seeking nothing but the 
truth and never rewards and distinction; this pleasant and 
ungrudging amiability; and, lastly, this kindliness with which 
he met every one, especially young people. We know several 
towards whom he showed the thoughtfulness and the obliging 
care of a father. I can say that those who know only the 
intelligence of the man, know only the less perfect part. If he 
thought much, he loved more.”’ 

Sainte-Beuve, whose testimony in a matter like this would 
surely be unsuspected of any leaning towards making 
Ampére more Catholic than he was, in his introduction to 
Ampére’s essay on the Philosophy of the Sciences, Paris, 1843, 


says: 

“The religious struggles and doubts of his earlier life had 
ceased. What disturbed him now lay in less exalted regions. 
Years ago his interior conflicts, his instinctive yearning for the 


Eternal, and a lively correspondence with his old friend, Father 
Barrett, combined with the general tendency of the time of the 
Restoration, had led him back to that faith and devotion 
which he expressed so strikingly in 1803. . . . During the 
years which followed, up to the time of his death, we were 
filled with wonder and admiration at the way in which, without 
effort, he united religion and science; faith and confidence in 
the intellectual possibilities of man with adoring submission to 
the revealed word of God.” 

The religious exercises to which Ampére was most devoted 
were the rosary and the reading of the Jmittation of Christ. 
Ozanam relates two incidents with regard to these which are 
exemplary indices of Ampére’s religious character. Ozanam 
himself on one occasion was troubled very much by doubts 
with regard to. the mysteries of Christianity, and in the midst 
of them went into a church in the hope that prayer would 
help him, or at least that the quiet and seclusion of the holy 
edifice might be an inspiration. In a quiet corner of the edifice 
he found Ampére all by himself reciting his beads. It can 
readily be understood what an effect the sight of this distin- 
guished old scientist thus humbly and religiously employed 
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would have upon the young man. Ozanam’s doubts vanished 
at once. 

With regard to the Jmitation, Ozanam tells that Ampére, 
when dying, was asked whether they should read a chapter of 
the /mitation to him. He said no, that he knew it by heart, 
and that he was at the very moment engaged in repeating to 
himself some of the chapters which he knew by experience 
would prove a source of consolation to him now. 

This characteristic incident of Ampére’s devotion to what 
he considered his religious duty is related also by Ozanam. 
The latter was, of course, a much younger man and considered 
that he was under the obligation of fasting. He was surprised, 
however, to find that Ampére also fasted, and very scrupulously. 
Ozanam asked him whether he considered that a man doing as 
much work as he was at his age was bound by the obligation 
of fasting. Ampére’s reply was the simple argumentum ad 
hominem. ‘You fast; why shouldn’t I?” 

Ampére had what Americans might consider a peculiar 
habit, but one that is very common among Frenchmen, or at 
least was a generation or two ago, especially among those who 
lectured often. Even now it is not uncommon to see beside a 
lecturer’s table a glass of water, into which the lecturer puts as 
much sugar as is suited to his taste, making that favorite drink, 
eau sucrée—sugar water. Though Ampére had contracted the 
habit of taking this frequently, he considered that on fast days 
this was not in accordance with the strict observance of the 
precepts of abstinence. 

With all his pietistic devotion, Ampére was full of the 
deepest human sympathy. He had the greatest enthusiasm for 
the inhabitants of South America in their various struggles in 
order to establish independent republican governments. News 
from South America was always very welcome to him, and he 
followed with the intensest interest the efforts of Bolivar and 
of Canaris to obtain the independence of their countries. He 
was indeed deeply interested in everything that could possibly 
make life more livable for his generation. He laid down the 
principles for what he considered a new science, which he 
called c@enolbiologique, or the science of public felicity, a very 
different thing from our modern sociology, and one that treated 
not of the rights of men, and especially of the upper classes, 
as regards their fellow-men, but rather of the duties of men . 
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towards one another, in order to secure for them what we in 
America are apt to speak of as the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Ampére was much more, then, than a merely devotional 
Christian, or one who sought only his own personal satisfaction 
in religious feelings. He wrote a book, in which were col- 
lected all the historical proofs of the divinity of Christianity, 
and devoted not a little of his time to every form of effort 
calculated to bring the great truths of Christianity prominently 
before the men of his generation. It is no wonder, then, that 
in accepting the dedication of Valson’s life and works of 
Ampére,* the Archbishop of Lyons said that ‘‘ Ampére was at 


once a great scientist and a great Christian.” ; 


CHARLES AUGUSTIN COULOMB. 


The International Congress of electricians held at Paris in 
1881 found that what was most needed for the proper develop- 
ment of the science of practical electricity, and for the ready 
understanding of advances made in all parts of the world, was 
a system of electrical: units. Accordingly an International 
Commission was formed for the purpose of deciding on such 
units, giving them names and determining their value. Three 
years later this commission reported their agreement on the 
names and value of units, which have since been in universal 
use—the volt, the ampére, the ohm, the coulomb, the farad, to 
which was subsequently added, at the suggestion of Sir Werner 
Siemens, the watt. All of these names, with the exception of 
coulomb, were already familiar even to tyros in electricity. 

The fact that the commission should go back to recognize 
work done nearly a century before by Charles Augustin 
Coulomb, a French investigator, shows to what extent the repre- 
sentative electrical scientists of the world valued Coulomb’s 
work. The coulomb is the unit of quantity of electricity, and 
is defined as that quantity which traverses the section of a 
conductor in a second when a current of the strength of an 
ampére is passing through it. It is not as much used as are 
the other terms, volt, ampére, and ohm, but it is an important 
measure of electrical energy, and when first applied was thought 
to be of greater use than has proved to be the case. 

The name was applied because of the value of the original 


* La Vie et les Travaux d' André Marie Ampére. Par C. A. Valson. Lyons, 1886. 
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work which Coulomb had performed. It was he who dis- 
covered the remarkable law in reference to magnetism that 
magnetic attractions and repulsions are inversely as the squares 
of the distances. Like most of these early investigators, Coulomb 
owed something of his success as an original observer to his 
capacity for mechanical demonstration of his ideas. He proved 
his law by means of two methods, that of the torsion balance, 
which is very familiar to all students of physics, and that of 
oscillations. In the use of the torsion balance due allowances 
were made for the earth’s magnetism at any given point, and 
the method of demonstration as it came from Coulomb’s hands 
is as complete as anything that has since been attempted. 

The method of oscillations was quite as ingenious, and depends 
on the use of the ready expedient of considering that a magne- 
tic needle oscillating under the influence of the earth’s magne- 
tism may be considered as a pendulum. Coulomb first caused 
a magnetic needle to oscillate under the influence of the earth’s 
magnetism alone, and then under the combined influence of the 
- earth’s magnetism and of a magnet placed at varying distances. 
The very simplicity of the methods and instruments employed 
stamp the discoveries that resulted therefrom with the hall-mark 
of genius. 

Coulomb had done some excellent work in other depart- 
ments of physics besides that of electricity. He made a series 
of investigations with regard to the circulation of sap in trees, 
and some valuable investigations with regard to heat. When 
about forty years of age he obtained the prize of the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris by his treatise explaining the Zheory of Simple 
Machines comprehending the Effects of Friction and the Stiffness 
of Ropes. He had been for many years a military engineer, and 
afterwards was employed by the government in a number of 
important works in France. 

While stationed at Paris he was sent as royal commissioner 
to report with regard to a system of canals which it was pro- 
posed to construct in Brittany. He was perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished living authority in hydraulic matters at the time, 
and he disapproved of the plan that had been adopted, insist- 
ing that it would heap up expense and give no good results. 
Bribery and threats were both of no avail, and finally influence 
was brought to bear with the authorities and he was thrown 
into prison. He remained firm, however, in his declaration, 
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and refused to give any other verdict with regard to the pro- 
posed plans. Before long those who would have had to pay 
the heavy imposts consequent upon the badly laid plan came 
to realize that his honorable firmness in the matter had saved 
them great and almost useless expense. As a result he was 
liberated, and was presented, as a testimonial, with a hand- 
some watch, so arranged that very small divisions of time 
might for scientific purposes be readily ascertained. Not long 
after this he was made a member of the Legion of Honor 
and a member of the Academy of Sciences. 

When the Revolution broke out he found himself out of 
sympathy with the men who were at the head of the movement, 
resigned his position, and retired to his estate at Blois, outside 
of Paris. Notwithstanding the storm of rationalism that swept 
over France, he retained his belief in Providence and would 
not allow himself to be carried away by the fanciful ideas of 
the Revolutionists. Biot, in his Sctentzfic and Literary Miscel- 
lanies, published in Paris, 1858, said that ‘‘ Coulomb lived 
patiently among the men of his time, only withdrawing him- 
self from their passions and their errors, maintaining always 
the justice, the calmness, the firmness, and the dignity that 
became a great man of science.” 


GEORGE SIMON OHM. 


After the great founder of electro-dynamics comes very 
naturally the man to whom we owe the law with regard to 
electrical resistance, which enabled his contemporaries and 
succeeding generations to plan their electrical machines in such 
a way as to secure the best possible efficiency. George Simon 
Ohm, after whom the unit of electrical resistance was named 
because of the discovery of the law, is one of the characters 
in the history of science of very great human interest because 
of his self-made career and his sympathetic qualities. He was 
born at Erlangen, in South Germany, just before the beginning 
of the last decade of the eighteenth century, and his father 
was a locksmith, but an artisan of broad intellectual qualities, 
who trained both his sons in mathematics as well as in his own 
trade. The father devoted himself to higher mathematics later 
in life. Both his sons became distinguished professors in 
mathematics, the younger one, Martin, dying as the professor 
of this subject at the military school at Berlin. 
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George Ohm began as a teacher when he was about twenty- 
eight years of age, in a gymnasium under the control of the 
Jesuits at Cologne. Here he remained for over twelve years, 
receiving great encouragement in his work from the faculty of 
the school, and it was here that he made his ground-breaking 
discovery. In 1825 he announced a mathematical formula that 
would express the resistance encountered by an electric cur- 
rent which he had deduced from experimental observations. 
His training as a locksmith enabled him to make the apparatus 
necessary for the experimental observations. Too little was 
known about electricity, however, and his first formula proved 
incapable of responding to all the phenomena. 

He was the first to recognize this himself, however, and in 
1826 he published Bestimmung des Gesetzes nach Welchem die 
Metalle die Contacki Electricitaet Leiten—The Determination of 
the Law according to which Metals Conduct Electricity—which 
represents a further stage of his investigation. Finally, in 
1827, he published Galvanische Kette Mathematisch Bearbeitet— 
Galvanic Circuits Mathematically Investigated—in which he 
definitely settled for all time the law of electric current con- 
duction as far as regards resistance. 

It is a rather interesting reflection that while Ohm’s theory 
of electrical conduction involved the assumption that the free 
electricity was spread over the whole cross section of the con- 
ductor carrying the current, and this theory has now given 
place to the one which declares that the free electricity is all 
distributed on the surface of the conductor, yet the law which 
he deduced has remained unshaken during all the subsequent 
developments of electrical science... The application of the law 
to conductors of two and.three dimensions was an immediate 
generalization which followed Ohm’s work, and which he him- 
self foresaw. Progress with regard to non-constant, or charg- 
ing and discharging currents, has only served to establish his 
conclusions all the more firmly. 

It was not alone in electricity, however, that Ohm showed 
his wonderful genius for original investigation. As the result 
of his work with regard to electrical resistance he became 
professor of physics at the University of Munich, and there 
established the law of acoustics, which is also known under his 
name. At the time that this law was announced it was 
opposed by many prominent investigators, and was practically 
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set aside as being almost preposterous, since it was so differ- 
ent from the accustomed method of presenting the subject. 
When Helmholtz came, however, to solve all the problems 
that had been disturbing fundamental principles in this depart- 
ment of physics, Ohm’s law was accepted. As Eugene Lom- 
mel said in an address delivered at the public meeting of the 
Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences of Munich, held March 28, 
1889, in honor of the one hundredth anniversary of Ohm’s birth: 

“Eight years after Ohm’s death Helmholtz completely 
revolutionized acoustics and the theory of music by that 
classic work, The Science of the Perception of Sound, which is 
based on Ohm’s law. ‘This law states that the human ear 
perceives only pendulum-like vibration as a simple tone. 
Every other periodic motion it resolves into a collection of 
pendulum-like vibrations, which it then hears in the sound, as 
a series of single tones, fundamental and overtones.’” * 

Ohm was a deeply religious man who, towards the close of 
his life, when he came to write the preface to the first volume 
of his Molecular Physics, which was to be his master-work, 
the fruit of his mature mind, states with the simple, earnest 
faith that seems more medizval than modern, that a second 
and third volume, and even a fourth, will follow this first, if 
God prolongs his life. Once when he found that a discovery 
which he thought he was the first to make had been antici- 
pated by a foreign scientist, though he was on the point of 
publishing an article with regard to it, he refrained, consoling him- 
self with the words: “ This gives me an occasion to realize the 
fullest sense of the proverb, ‘Man proposes and God disposes.’”’ 

He was, besides, an extremely lovable man and made many 
close friends. ‘Nature had given him,” says his friend 
Lamont, “such a pleasant disposition and unselfishness to such 
a degree as are seldom seen. These valuable qualities form 
the groundwork of his character, and were the guiding influ- 
encés of his intercourse with those arownd him.” 


JAMES CLERK MAXWELL. 


Professor Clerk Maxwell, whose untimely death at the early 
age of forty-eight, just a quarter of a century ago, proved a 
serious loss to the world of science, was a man who well de- 
served the expressive encomium that “for more than half of 


“* Translated by William Hallock for the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 
VOL, LXXIX,—32 
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his brief life he held a prominent position in the very foremost 
rank of natural philosophers.” He was a precocious genius, 
and before the age of twenty made several important contribu- 
tions to physical science. Indeed, one of them, a short paper 
on the mechanical method of tracing Cartesian ovals, was 
communicated by Professor Forbes, of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, while its author was still in his fifteenth year. 

His original work touched every department of physical 
science. When he was twenty-eight he obtained, in 1859, the 
Adams prize in Cambridge for a very original and powerful 
essay on the Stability of the Motion of Saturn’s Rings. He 
published a series of valuable investigations connected with 
the perception of color and with the significance of color- - 
blindness. The mathematical ideas he introduced into this 
subject did more, perhaps, than any other investigations to put 
this question on a scientific basis. For this, when he was 
thirty, he received the Rumford medal. He _ showed his 
mechanical skill by devising a set of very ingenious instruments 
for conducting these investigations. His work on gases would 
alone have given him a place among the great physicists of 
the century. He worked out the mathematics of the Kinetic 
Theory of gases and placed that subject on an absolutely scien- 
tific plane. His work with regard to the laws of gaseous 
friction proved him an able experimenter, capable of devising 
means to answer the questions he put to nature, as well as a 
great mathematician. In a word, his was no subjective mind, 
but one as thoroughly objective as any of the most experi- 
mental of scientists would demand. 

Far more important, however, than any of these works was 
what he accomplished for electricity. His great treatise on 
Electricity and Magnetism contained the germs of ideas that 
have been fruitful sources of suggestion for his own and for 
our generation. Scientists united in declaring it one of the 
most splendid monuments ever raised by the genius of a sin- 
gle individual. Maxwell showed how to reduce all electric ard 
magnetic phenomena to stresses and motions of a material 
medium. To him we owe the first suggestion of electricity as 
a strain in the ether, and he did away with the necessity for 
considering that electrical action is action indistans. Dr. Peter 
Guthrie Tait declared in his sketch of Maxwell, ‘“‘there seems 
to be no longer any possibility of doubt that Maxwell took 
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the first grand step towards the discovery of the true nature 
of electrical phenomena.” | 

While Maxwell was thus the leader of scientific thought in 
England, he was in private life one of the simplest and most 
beautiful characters that the world of science has ever known. 
Occupied with the highest problems of mathematics and of 
electrical theory, every day, in his position as professor of 
experimental physics at the University of Cambridge, he went 
home at evening to lead his family at evening prayers. He 
was a regular attendant at church services and was a monthly 
communicant. He was especially known as a liberal con- 
tributor to all the charitable efforts of the parish, and con- 
sidered it his duty to give freely of his time also, in order 
that works of charity might be better directed. 

His religious feeling showed itself very clearly in his last 
illness. Feeling his end approaching, he acknowledged his 
belief in the Incarnation, in the Redemption through Christ, 
and in the power of the Holy Ghost. During the days before 
his death he was often heard to repeat these lines from 
Richard Baxter, the famous Anglican divine: 


“Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live; 
To love and serve Thee is my share, 
And that Thy grace must give.” 


Clerk Maxwell’s life was written by Lewis Campbell and 
William Garnett.* It contains the following paragraph with 
regard to Maxwell’s death, and his religious feelings not only 
at the approach of death but also for many years before: 

“He was a constant, regular attendant at church, and sel- 
dom, if ever, failed to join in our monthly celebration of holy 
communion, and he was a generous contributor to all our 
parish charitable institutions. But his illness drew out the 
whole heart and soul and spirit of the man; his firm and un- 
doubting faith in the Incarnation and all its results; in the 
full sufficing of the Atonement; in the work of. the Holy Spirit. 
He had gauged and fathomed all the schemes and systems of 
philosophy, and had found them utterly empty and unsatisfying 
—‘unworkable’: was his own word about them—and he turned 
with simple faith to the Gospel of the Saviour.” 


*London, 1882, 
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Maxwell, far from being a self-centred, forbidding genius, 
was one of the most companionable of men. His friends were 
enthusiastic about his kindness of heart and congeniality of 
disposition. On this point the national dictionary of biography 
said: “ As a2 man Maxwell was loved and honored by all who 
knew him; to his pupils he was the kindest and most sympa- 
thetic of teachers, to his friends he was the most charming of 
companions, brimful of fun, the life and soul of a Red Lion - 
dinner at the British Association meetings; but in due season 
grave and thoughtful, with a keen interest in problems that lay 
outside the domain of his own work, and throughout his life a 
stern foe to all that was superficial or untrue. On religious 
questions his beliefs were strong and deeply rooted.” The words 
which close one of his lectures, given not long before his death, 
express faith in ‘‘Him who in the beginning created not only 
the heaven and the earth, but the materials out of which the 
heaven and earth consist,” have often been quoted. 

In closing the sketch of Maxwell which Mr. Tait wrote for 
the Lxcyclopedia Brittanica he said: ‘In private life Clerk 
Maxwell was one of the most lovable of men, a sincere and 
unostentatious Christian. Though perfectly free from any trace 
of envy or ill-will, he yet showed on fit occasion his contempt 
for that pseudo-science which seeks for the applause of the 
ignorant by professing to reduce the whole system of the uni- 
verse to a fortuitous sequence of uncaused events.” 


LORD KELVIN. 


Lord Kelvin is undoubtedly the greatest of living physicists. 
He is especially distinguished for a number of practical appli- 
cations of electrical principles in the development and perfec- 
tion of the submarine cable. It has sometimes been said that 
without his work in this chapter of applied science submarine 
telegraphing would have been delayed for several decades at 
least, and very seriously hampered in its development. Lord 
Kelvin is, however, much more than a practical scientist. He 
is a great theorist, who has thrown more light on many of the 
unsolved problems of physics than any one in our generation. 
In one of his recent talks he made it very clear how valuable 
has been the hypothesis of the existence of an ether for the 
explanation of the conduction of light and electricity. He more 
than any other has made it clear that the assumption of the 
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existence of ether is a true theory, and not a mere working 
hypothesis. To most people this very genius for theory would 
seem to contradict the notion of his being deeply religious. It 
is, however, only shallow theorists who find contradictions be- 
tween their theory and orthodox religious thought. 

One of Lord Kelvin’s important discoveries which illustrates 
very well the practical character of his scientific genius is the 
compass which is now almost universally used on board steam- 
ships. With the construction of iron vessels there came many 
difficulties because of the inevitable magnetic qualities in the 
ship’s hull. Thousands of suggestions and inventions were made 
to ameliorate the conditions and do away with the possibilities of 
error which thus arose. Lord Kelvin, then plain William Thomp- 
son, suggested the use of a light needle with a very light card, 
most of the material out near the periphery, and small amounts 
of metal for correcting purposes. The light, long needle was slow 
in its swing, thus being a better guide, while its lightness made 
it less wearing upon the pivot, and consequently more lasting 
and less likely to be disturbed by friction. These qualities 
secured for his invention almost universal adoption. 

In the character of Lord Kelvin as a man one finds many 
things to recall his friend and fellow-laborer in science, Clerk 
Maxwell. Especially is this true as regards his attitude towards 
practical Christianity. : 

Only last year Lord. Kelvin made it very clear that he 
believed not only in a Creator, but declared emphatically that 
our modern science, far from being atheistic or materialistic in 
its tendencies, actually affords evidence of the existence of a 
Creator. As he put it: “Science positively affirms creative 
power. It makes every one feel a miracle in himself. It is 
not in dead matter that we live and move and have our being, 
but in the creating and directive power which science compels 
us to accept as an article of belief. Modern biologists, he 
asserted, are once more coming to a firm acceptance of the 
existence of a vital principle. They know God only in his 
works, but they are absolutely forced by science to admit and 
to believe with absolute confidence in a directive power—in an 
influence other than physical, dynamical, electrical forces.” 

He further affirmed that there is nothing between absolute 
scientific belief in creative power and the acceptance of the 
theory of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. Is there anything, 
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he asks, so absurd as to believe that a number of atoms, by 
falling together, can of their own accord make a sprig of moss, 
a microbe, or a living animal? In confirmation of this he 
related a story of his experience with Liebig, the great chem- 
ist of the middle of the nineteenth century, with regard to 
nearly this same question. Lord Kelvin was very proud to 
have the opportunity to meet Liebig, who was at that time 
the great master-worker in chemistry. In the course of a walk 
which they took together, Lord Kelvin asked Liebig if he 
thought it possible that the flower which he plucked by the 
readside could possibly have come into being by chance. To 
which Liebig at once replied that he would as soon think that 
a book of botany describing the flower had come into exist- 
ence by a chance arrangement of letters and words, and chap- 
ters and pages, as that the flower itself had thus come into 
fortuitous existence. 

Lord Kelvin, like Clerk Maxwell, was one of those men who 
win hearts and make fast friends. Both of them were of the 
sort who deeply enjoy and prize friendship. Lord Kelvin has 
said that his ideal condition for happiness is to live among 
friends. On the other hand, he has not hesitated to say that 
his idea of “‘a treasure of which no word can adequately 
describe the value is the good will, kindness, sympathy, friend- 
ship, and encouragement for more work of sincere friends.” 
Something of the wonderful respect for the man that is com- 
mon in the scientific world may very well be gathered from 
the reception accorded: to him here in America. 

He was welcomed as the Dean of living physicists, but he 
was welcomed still more as the genial companion, the kindly 
friend, the loving master whom many disciples have learned to 
honor, the great scientist to whom workers could turn at any 
time confident of appreciation of their work, with readiness to 
help by suggestion, to encourage, and yet kindly to point out 
flaws in logic or demonstration. 

It is no wonder, then, that Father Karl Alois Kneller, 
S.J., in a recent number of the Stimmen aus Maria Laach,* 
the periodical of the German Jesuits, says: ‘‘ When the half- 
educated man is carried so easily through the streets in elec- 
tric cars, which are lighted so brilliantly by electric lamps, 


* Stimmen aus Maria Laach, 1903. Herder, Freiburg. ‘‘Ergaeazungsband, xxi., 
Ergaenzungsheft, 84 and 85."’ It is to this article that we owe many of the details with regard 
to the religious attitude of these great scientists. 
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when from his room he is able to talk to friends who are 
hundreds of miles away and to recognize their voices,—when 
he considers these wonders, how readily will a contemptuous 
smile cross his lips for the old woman who still says her 
prayers on her rosary, or even for the sermons and for church 
services. How easy it is for him to despise old times and to 
consider that anything that previous ages have given us is 
practically obsolete; that even Christianity itself cannot be 
excepted from this condemnation. Is it not, however, only his 
‘own precious ignorance and superficiality which make him 
think so? and is not his contempt really an index of his own 
lack of correct knowledge? The great intellectual men, to 
whom above all we owe our modern scientific advances, have 
been satisfied to take their places as humble Christians and 
to bow before Christianity. The skilled hands which first, on 
the experiment table, demonstrated the existence of the latent 
forces of electricity have often been folded in prayer, and men 
like Volta and Ampére have also been proud to say their rosaries. 

‘‘ However it may be, then, in other branches of science, this 
much is certain, that in the department of electricity, which 
has attracted the greatest attention on the part of the popular 
mind, the supreme authorities cannot be used as a cloak by 
those who would be but too glad to cover up their own 
hostility to Christianity by the examples of distinguished 
scientists.” 


HUMBLE NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND CONCEITED PSEUDO- 
. SCIENCE. 


After this sketch of the lives of the prominent electricians 
of the nineteenth century, so many of whom were at the same 
time distinguished physicists, it may be hard to understarid 
how the impression should have gained such general acceptance 
that physical science tends to unorthodoxy, or that there is an 
opposition between science and religion. The lives of the 
greatest men of science, far from proclaiming this, show ex- 
actly the opposite. And this is true not only in electricity but 
in astronomy, in biology, and even, God save the mark! in 
much suspected medicine. 

The greatest scientific geniuses, on close inspection of their 
lives, are seen to be what in derision is sometimes called 
medieval in their adhesion to the great principles of faith. 
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Whence, then, has come the idea that science and scientists 
are almost inevitably associated with neglect of religion and 
unorthodoxy in thought ? 

The explanation has often been given, but will have to be 
repeated often and often again. The very great scientists are 
honest, simple-minded, humble men. Those who take the im- 
portant steps into the unknown which represent great dis- 
coveries realize how little they know. They are like St. 
Augustine on the sea-shore, after, according to the legend, he 
had seen the angel trying to drain the ocean with a spoon, 
and had realized the aptness of the symbol to his own position 
with regard to the limitless expanse of knowledge. Following 
in the footsteps of thought and often a long way from the 
greatest scientists, come the mediocre minds who more than 
make up in conceit what they lack in intellectual power. They 
must attract attention, and they find it hard to do so. Long 
ago Horace said that neither the gods nor men, nor even the 
booksellers, had any use for the mediocre poets, and the 
world has not very much use, even in the present day of 
skilled advertisement and the press agent, for mediocrity. 

There is an easy way, however, for the mediocre scientist 
to attract attention. He simply makes the announcement that 
the last discovery does away with certain of the old religious 
principles, and makes religion generally: something that old 
women may cling to, but with which sensible men in the midst 
of modern scientific progress cannot rationally and with entire 
candor have anything to do. The number of these is legion. 
But it is as well to say at once that no one of them has ever 
made a really ground-breaking discovery. Theirs is not the 
type of mind that is likely to make discoveries. It requires a 
simpler, an honester and less self-conscious intelligence. 

With regard to this we shall quote once more an expres- 
sion of Professor Guthrie Tait, the distinguished physicist to 
whom we owe the details of Clerk Maxwell’s discoveries and 
lovable character. Twenty-five years ago Mr. Tait, rendered 
impatient by the claims of pseudo-scientists with regard to the 
significance of their discoveries and their bearing upon great 
religious principles, said in an address, delivered as one of the 
vice-presidents, before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the most representative body of scientific 
men in the world: ‘“‘‘On the other hand, there is a numerous 
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group, not in the slightest degree entitled to rank as Physicists 
(though in general they assume the proud title of Philoso- 
phers), who assert that not merely Life, but even Volition and 
Consciousness, are mere physical manifestations. These oppo- 
site errors, into neither of which is it possible for a genuine 
scientific man to fall, so long at least as he retains his reason, 
are easily seen to be very closely allied. They are both to be 
attributed to that Credulity which is characteristic alike of 
Ignorance and of Incapacity. Unfortunately there is no cure; 
the case is hopeless, for great ignorance almost necessarily 
presumes incapacity, whether it show itself in the compara- 
tively harmless folly of the Spiritualist or in the pernicious 
nonsense of the Materialist.” 





IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND. 


BY M. H. LAWLESS. 


ri IHAT if the moon in jubilee of silver 
AN4 | Of her one last reflected beam were shorn ? 


ant What if the sun’s last gold and crimson setting 
"Should prove his funeral pyre before the morn? 


What if the law to worlds and planets given 
Came to the end of its propelling force: 
Stars and planets overturned and shaken, 
And spheres cast headlong from their olden course? 


Beyond dead suns would still survive their Maker, 
Beyond spent law the force that bade it cease, 
Beyond destruction a new transformation 
Of crash and chaos into order, peace. 


' And midst the terror and the devastation 
Of worlds, no soul shall ever go astray,— 

, They, born of Love, obey Love’s gravitation, 
And to Love’s Centre find at last their way. 
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THE STORY OF A FAMOUS CHURCH. 


BY BERNARD ST. JOHN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Blessed Virgin in the Nineteenth Century.” 


WN hearing the words, the Vieille Eglise des Carmes, 

no Parisian doubts as to what church they apply. 

The building is in the Rue de Vaugirard. 

Set as it is in the great conventual block to 

> which it belongs, there is no convent church or 

chapel in the French capital that can compare with it in the 

matter of a certain kind of celebrity. The celebrity to which it 

lays claim is not based on intrinsic beauty or on general historic 

interest, but on one page in its history which tells us that little 

more than a century ago stones in its precincts were dabbled 

with the blood of a hecatomb of martyred priests. Yes, it is 

the massacres of September 2, 1792, that rendered the old 
Carmelite Church of the Rue de Vaugirard for ever famous. 

With its contiguous buildings it goes to form a fine archi- 
tectural block, grand, massive, imposing, and moreover intact, 
showing us just what it was in pre-Revolutionary times. The 
old monastic garden, too, is as it was before the breaking of 
the great wave of Revolutionary fury over France. We say it 
is just as it was. This is true after allowing for the lopping 
off of a certain portion of its ground in order to admit of the 
opening of fresh thoroughfares. Thus, where at the present 
day, in the Rue d’Assas and the Rue de Rennes, vehicles 
whirl and Parisians hurry along, of yore barefooted Carmelites 
trod the ground with feet on their own soil. Altogether these 
Carmelite premises form a little world apart, pervaded by a 
very old-world air indeed, and completely shut in from public 
gaze by tall houses around. 

Before the moment in its history when the spot suddenly 
acquired vivid and sanguinary interest, the Carmelite church 
and convent we are considering could only point. to two cen- 
turies of previous history. The pile had been founded by the 
first barefooted Carmelites who came to France. These 
pioneers formed a very little band, and made their appearance 
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on French soil soon after the glorious St. Teresa had reformed 
the-order of which she was to become the most shining light. 

The newcomers were well received. Ground was given 
them in the Rue de Vaugirard, on which they began at once 
to build a church, the foundation stone of which was laid 1613, 
with great ceremony, by the Queen Marie de Médici, who, 
history tells us, used a silver trowel on the occasion. The 
church becoming quickly almost as we see it now, was shortly 
afterwards the scene of several days’ religious rejoicing. It 
was illuminated, and fireworks, at the queen’s expense, were let 
off at the top at eleven o’clock at night. This was in honor 
of the canonization of St. Teresa. 

Two centuries of uneventful, unostentatious history followed. 
The monks were not only holy but useful, and became de- 
servedly popular. This may in a measure account for their 
not being interfered with at the first outbreak of the 
Revolutionary storm when, in 1790, the National Assembly 
voted the suppression of the religious orders and the confisca- 
tion of their property... These measures began at once to be 
put into execution, as similar measures voted in France more 
than a hundred and ten years later are now, thanks to M. 
Combes, President of the Council, being carried into effect in 
the most summary manner possible before our eyes. 

Our Carmelites, left alone as we say for the moment, 
proved so amenable that their premises shortly afterwards were 
made to serve as the seat of the. Revolutionary “District” of 
the locality. ‘‘ Districts” soon giving place to “ Sections,” we 
read of the “ Section du Luxembourg,’ instead of the “‘ District 
des Carmes.” The horizon had become more lurid. 

We are at the end of August, 1792. By this time the 
Carmelite monks.of the Rue de Vaugirard had disappeared, 
and their church was serving as a prison. In the course of a 
few days upwards of a hundred and sixty priests had been 
located within it, charged with no other offence than that of 
having refused to subscribe to the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy. They were kept penned together in the sacred precincts, 
like sheep literally awaiting their slaughter. There they ate, sat, 
and slept; there they watched and waited. Each morning they 
fell on their knees and offered their sufferings to God and their 
lives as a sacrifice. One priest sat on a chair in the same posi- 
tion without being able to move for nearly twenty-four hours. 
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At length, sanitary conditions becoming intolerable, it was 
found necessary to let the prisoners spend some time each 
day in the garden. They were assembled there on the after- 
noon of September 2. 

Rumors from the outside world reached them. They knew 
something of the political atmosphere without. Gambetta’s 
famous axiom, “Le Cléricalisme votla l’ennemi/” of nearly a 
hundred years later, was being forestalled as to theory and 
practice. The Reign of Terror was beginning in earnest 
with the shouts of ‘‘ Mort aux Pritres!" (Death to priests). 
These shouts were being echoed by an infuriated populace, 
with women to the front. The Paris Commune was already 
whetting its fury with the blood of priests. Yes, sacerdotal 
blood was actually being shed. This the prisoners at the 
Carmes did not know, although they had the direst forebodings 
as to the fate in store for them. Nor did they know that 
their death had been decreed that very afternoon by the 
“Section of the Luxembourg,” sitting at the neighboring 
church of St. Sulpice. That day—perhaps just before the fatal 
hour to which we come—the prisoners had questioned among 
themselves whether in order to save their lives they might, by 
a legitimate stretch of conscience, consent to take the oath of 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. Their answer had been 
a unanimous “‘No”! Never had a nobler on possumus come 
from human lips. They waited and prayed, some seated on 
the old stone seats around, some walking in groups, some 
assembled in a little chapel in the garden and around a statue 
of the Blessed Virgin, which at the present day by the faint 
blood-stains upon it tells us something of the tragic scene we 
are recording. 4 

The aspect of the spot was one of peace. A soft Septem- 
ber light was upon lilacs and lime-trees, and on the circular 
pond of ornamental water in the middle. 

At about four o’clock a band of armed men, straight from 
St. Sulpice, rushed into the Carmelite convent. They could 
not rush at once into the grounds beyond, the door leading 
thereto being locked. Frustrated for the moment, they filled 
the premises looking upon the garden, howling forth their rage 
the while, and thrusting through the iron bars of the windows 
swords, lances, and pikes. These were the instruments that 
were to do the deadly work that followed. 
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After a few minutes the great door was thrown or burst 
open and the human bloodhounds, separating into two bands, 
rushed upon their prey. 

The first victim to be struck down was a solitary priest, 
Abbé Girault, who was standing or sitting by the circular 
pond. He was reading—probably his Office—and took no 
notice of the intruders. He was killed ina moment. Another 
priest came forward as if to remonstrate. He met a similar, fate. 

While this was occupying the attention of one of the bands 
of ruffians the other band had set off in the direction of a few 
priests gathered in an alley near the garden chapel. One of 
these priests was Mgr. Dulau, Archbishop of Arles. He was 
evidently of the prey that the bloodhounds were in search of. 
“Are you the Archbishop of Arles?” said one, addressing by 
mistake another ecclesiastic. No answer being elicited, he who 
had spoken turned to the prelate and said: “Then it is you 
who are the Archbishop of Arles?” ‘“ Yes, it is I,” was the 
mild rejoinder. Insults following, Mgr. Dulau continued: 
“I have done harm to no man.” ‘But we are about to do 
harm to you,” was the response. Upon this the archbishop 
received a sword thrust in the head. He remained motionless. 
Another stroke followed which clove his skull. As he was 
instinctively raising his hand to the injured part the hand was 
struck off.. A few seconds afterwards he was left dead on the 
ground. 

The next great act in connection with this frightful two- 
hours’ tragedy took place in the little chapel, in which a good 
number of priests had taken refuge. They were there on their 
knees, and had already given each other absolution. They 
were gathered around the statue of the Blessed Virgin already 
alluded to. They were struck down as wild animals that 
it was necessary to kill in as short a time as_ possible. 
Mgr. de la Rochefoucauld, Bishop of Beauvais, was of, the 
number. This prelate received a mortal wound; but his death, 
to be preceded by a mock trial, was reserved for an hour or 
so afterwards. His brother, the Bishop of Saintes, was among 
those around expecting every moment to be sent into eternity. 
These two were united by the strongest bond of fraternal affec- 
tion; one did not wish to be left on earth without the other. 

The chapel, witness of the awful scene, saw its walls, floor, 
and stone benches not only sprinkled but streaming with blood. 
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While this had been going on within four walls, similar 
scenes on a smaller scale had been enacted in different parts 
of the garden. 

Presently a voice of command called from one of the win- 
dows of the convent, summoning within the executioners and 
their victims. The priests.were hounded into the church, and 
there closely packed, like cattle, in the choir and sanctuary. 
The wounded Bishop of Beauvais was presently brought in by 
his assassins. The Bishop of Saintes, there before him, had 
been fervently praying that in this hour of anguish he might 
not be separated from his brother. 

By this time the Marsei//lais murderers had been reinforced 
by the infamous Maillard and the band under him, who had 
just slaughtered twenty-one priests of the neighboring abbey 
of Germain-des-Prés. A mock Revolutionary tribunal was 
quickly erected in the passage leading from the church to the 
garden. The victims were called out, two at a time, judged, 
condemned, and then massacred at the bottom of the steps 
outside. The premises being now just as they were then, we 
are enabled to see exactly how everything was done. 

As the condemnatory process proceeded, the name of Pierre 
Louis de la Rochefoucauld, Bishop of Saintes, was called out, 
and almost directly afterward that of Frangois Joseph de la 
Rochefoucauld, Bishop of Beauvais. ‘‘Here I am,” said the 
wounded prelate: ‘‘but you see I cannot walk. In charity 
help me to go whither you would that I should go.” The death 
of one brother preceded that of the other by a few minutes. 

At the end of two hours the slaughter was over; a hun- 
dred and twenty priests had been massacred and about forty 
had effected their escape. One had managed to conceal him- 
self'in the church between two mattresses; but, betrayed in 
the end by his breathing, shared the fate of the hundred and 
forty others. 

A good part of the remains of the murdered priests were 
carted away the next day to the cemetery of Vaugirard; the 
rest were thrown into a well in the convent grounds long to 
be known as the ‘‘ Puits des Martyrs.” 

A portion of the Carmelite premises were then let to an 
enterprising restaurateur, one Langlais by name, who opened 
on them what was to be known as the “Bal des Tilleuls.” 
Thus lewd women and ribald men danced on ground saturated 
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just before with sacerdotal blood, and which had hardly had 
time to dry. But this was not to last. The “Reign of Ter- 
ror” had but begun. : 

Shortly afterwards the Carmelite convent was again turned 
into a prison, in which in less than a year—that is, from 
December, 1793, to October, 1794—more than eight hundred 
persons were located. In the course of that time numbers 
were led thence to meet their death by the guillotine. Among 
these was Vicomte Alexandre Beauharnais, the husband of 
Josephine, afterwards the unhappy consort of Napoleon I. 
The night before he was to lay his head on the block, writing 
to his wife, whom he. had left a prisoner at the Carmes, he 
said: ‘“‘ Adieu. I press thee and my dear children for the last 
time to my heart.” 

The room where Josephine Beauharnais was imprisoned, 
together with the Duchesse d’Aiguillon and others, is still 
shown. When we visited it a few weeks ago it was serving as 
a bedroom to an Irish seminarist. It is called the Chambre 
des Epées (the Room of Swords), because on the night of 
September 2, 1792, the WMarseillais, after slaughtering the 
priests, retiring thither to drink and pass the night in riot, 
before’ beginning their orgie hung their still wet swords against 
the walls. The weapons dripped, leaving indelible stains behind 
them. A portion of the blood-stained wall, enshrined beneath 
glass, tells the story to this day. 

In connection with the convent at this period we get a glimpse 
of one who was to dwell there for nearly fifty years as an angel 
in human form. This was Mademoiselle Thérése de Soyecourt, a 
Carmelite nun in lay dress, who had had to leave her convent ow- 
ing to the social upheaval. Her father, the Marquis de Soyecourt, 
was a prisoner at the Carmes. Debarred from obtaining access to 
him, her wish was at least to see him. Through the good offices 
of. a menial she was introduced for a few moments into an upper 
room of the building looking on the garden. There she saw 
her father with the other prisoners. The marquis recognized 
his daughter, pulled his hat over his eyes to hide his tears, 
kissed his hand to her, and made a sign that she was to leave 
the spot at once. In truth her life was in danger. The Mar- 
quis de Soyecourt died by the guillotine a few months later, 
his eldest daughter, Madame d’Hinnisdal, following him to the 
block shortly afterwards. 
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Thérése de Soyecourt escaped with her life, but her whole 
future was to be shadowed and hallowed by the memory of 
these events. When order was in a measure restored, she bought 
a portion of the Carmelite premises and established thereon a com- 
munity of Carmelite nuns, who, with her at their head, were, far . 
into the nineteenth century, to shed forth an odor of sanctity. 

This devoted and energetic daughter of St. Teresa chose for 
her cell the room occupied by her father during his imprison- 
ment, and allowed herself as sole luxury the melancholy pleas- 
ure of looking upon this father’s portrait on the wall with an 
inscription in verse beneath. 

In 1840, in extreme old age, Thérése de Soyecourt migrated 
with her community to another part of Paris, ceding her premises 
in the old Carmelite convent of the Rue de Vaugirard to the 
Archbishop of Paris, who wished to found there a school for 
the higher education of priests. This school, known as the Ecole 
de Hautes Eudes Ecclésiastiques, was started in 1849, and ‘in it 
we may see the germ of the Catholic Institute of Paris of to-day. 

But another element was to come upon the scene and the 
convent premises were for a time to be divided. In a word, 
the greater part of them was to be given over by Mgr. Sibour, 
then Archbishhop of Paris, to Pére Lacordaire for the nucleus 
of a Dominican community which this great reviver of the Order 
of Preaching Friars in France had founded. 

Thus we see one of the greatest churchmen in France in 
the nineteenth century, one whose name has come to be synony- 
mous with heroism and lofty ideals of the religious life, taking 
up his abode in a spot thrice hallowed by suffering, holiness, 
and blood. Lacordaire was to add to the place’s wealth in 
these respects. He made, or helped to make, with his own 
hands a huge wooden cross which is still to be seen affixed to 
one of the pillars of the crypt. Fastened to it, he hung for 
three hours one Good Friday afternoon. There, in the same 
position, he was in the habit of having the discipline administered 
to him by one of his menks. It happened once that when the 
monk was too timid to do the work properly the superior took 
the scourge from his hand and lashed himself with it until the 
blood streamed. In this manner did Henri Dominique Lacor- 
daire, in the full vigor of his splendid manhood, chastise his 
flesh. The crypt of the Carmelite church thus saw his blood 
start and stream not infrequently after one of his brilliant con- 
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ferences at Notre Dame, when he had enthralled and electri- 
fied an audience as no other had done in France—at any rate 
since Bossuet—and as probably no other had done in Christian 
Europe since Savonarola. 

With the advent of Napoleon III., Lacordaire and his monks 
vacated the old Carmelite premises, which were then entirely 
given up to the Ecole Normale Ecclésiastique. 

Somewhere near the year 1865 the opening of a new street 
which had to run through a portion of the convent garden 
drew attention to the well known as the Fuits des Martyrs, to 
which tradition for the previous seventy years had pointed as 
the receptacle of a portion of the bones of the martyred priests 
of 1792. The Archbishop of Paris, Mgr. Darboy, took measures 
to ascertain what was really at the bottom of the well. . The 
result of the investigations was the discovery of a quantity of 
human remains which proved undoubtedly to belong to the 
priests massacred by the, Septembriseurs. These were reverently 
collected and placed in small side chapels around the central 
chapel of the crypt, thus rendering the subterranean half of the 
old church of the Carmelites a veritable ossuary, which was 
to become from that time forward a favorite site of pilgrimage 
in honor of the martyrs. 


We come to the time when nominally it was to be no 
longer the Ecole Normale Ecclésiastique, but the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Paris, that was to draw attention to the old Carmelite 
premises, the foremost centre of Catholic intellectual activity in 
the French capital. 

More than thirty French prelates launched the Catholic 
Institute of Paris into being and gave it its present. form. The 
Institute thus born may claim, we think, to be showing us in 
its midst at the present day a revival of the once brilliant 
Theological Faculty of the old University of Paris. A move- 
ment of Catholic Feminism has emanated from it in quite 
recent times, having for object to raise the feminine educational 
standard among Catholics to the,same level as that attained by 
the state Lycées for girls. This movement is by far-the most 
forward of the kind in France. 

After the changes in the old church of the Carmelites which 
we have noted, we now see a building serving as a place of 
worship to members and students of the new Catholic Univer- 
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sity. At the same time it does duty as a parish church, while 
not professing to be one. People from the outside world flock 
to its offices and are often afforded the opportunity of listen- 
ing to sermons of keen intellectual as well as religious interest. 


Before leaving our subject we will glance at the church, 
wrapped round and permeated as it is by its very vivid memor- 
ies. It is simple in style and classic with the classicism of the 
early seventeenth century Renaissance in France, and in itself 
presents little of striking interest. 

With the lower church—the all eloquent crypt—the case is 
different. There the interest consists not only in the memories 
which the place evokes, but also in what one sees around. 

Before reaching the centre chapel of the crypt, which is the 
Ossuary of the Martyrs, we pass through one—if chapel it may 
be called—frowning, massive, supported by solid piers, and 
which might well be termed a subterranean churchyard, for it 
was there that the Carmelite monks of old were buried. At 
the Revolution their tombs were desecrated and their remains 
scattered. Not far from where their bodies were laid are the 
tombs of Madame de Soyecourt and of some of her Carmelite 
nuns. Here too, against one of the pillars, we see the giant 
cross fashioned by Lacordaire to which allusion has been made. 
And against the same pillar, but on the other side, we see the 
statue of the Blessed Virgin towards which the priests assembled 
in the garden chapel looked as they were struck down by the 
Septembriseurs, on September 2, 1792. 

We pass on and are in the centre chapel—the ossuary— 
with its wealth of human remains inviting inspection and vene- 
ration. Skulls are well in view, some intact and some frac- 
tured; some even with teeth; some showing that death had 
been brought about by a sword-thrust, and others by the point 
of a lance or the blow of an axe. A veritable tumulus of 
bones lies behind the iron grating of each of these miniature 
chapels. On occasions when the public are especially invited 
to the spot, at the time of the annual nine days’ celebration 
beginning September 2, small pendant lamps burn, marking the 
architectural lines of the building and revealing the terribly 
realistic nature of these human relics. By aid of the modest 
side-lights we read around, in French, such inscriptions as the 
following, which we translate: ‘“‘ Having preferred death to the 
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violation of God’s law, they suffered death”; and “‘ Remember 
these men, who were your guides and who preached to you 
the word of God. Consider their end, precious in the sight of 
the Lord, and follow their example.” 

In a small chapel communicating with the central one lie 
the remains of Frederick Ozanam, founder of the Conferences 
of St. Vincent of Paul. A plain marble slab covers them. 
They were taken thither in 1855, and by night. 

In another contiguous chapel we are confronted with blood- 
stains, faint, worn, and but dimly suggestive of what they are. . 
It is the blood of some of the martyred priests that thus 
speaks to us. The stones on which it is to be seen have been 
reverently conveyed to their present place from the garden. 

The altars around and the objects upon them tell that the 
Holy Sacrifice is frequently offered in this spot. The public 
are admitted to take part in the celebrations. While on these 
occasions the speedy beatification of the martyrs by the voice 
of the church is ostensibly asked of Heaven, the burden of 
prayer of many for themselves is: Ovate pro nobis. 

A view of these premises would not be complete without 
a glimpse of the historic garden. In a general way this spot 
is forbidden ground to the public. We obtained access to it 
one day with the object of writing these lines. It was a fine 
spring morning; the scene was a smiling one. A solitary 
priest was sitting on one of the old stone seats by the circular 
pond. He was reading. Such as his must have been the 
figure of that Abbé Girault, the’ first victim of the Septem- 
briseurs on the spot a hundred and ten years before. 

There were lilac-trees around. ‘“‘ They are the same,” said 
a voice near, for our personal information. ‘‘Seeds or off- 
shoots?” was the response we made in the form of a query. 
“No, the identical trees,” continued our informant. ‘‘ And the 
limes yonder are the same,” said the same voice. We looked 
across at the rows of old limes pointed to. In truth they 
were the same, and the lilacs were the same, and the general 
arrangement of the ground was the same, as when the heroic 
priests of September 2, 1792, looked on the scene for the last 
time. Nations have fallen and others have arisen, and cities 
have had time to be born and come to maturity, while this 
little spot of earth in one of the most restless and volatile 
cities in the world has remained unchanged. 


. 
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OUR LADY OF SAGUENAY.* 


BY M. F. O'BRIEN. 


Y. That lulled the waves of Galilee to sleep.’ 
That was our prayer; 


Ge save us! Harken, Ruler of the deep 


But where the lightning falchions angry gleamed 
Upon the brow of heav’n, there almost seemed 
No God to care. 


‘*Help, help us!’’ Louder shrieked the awful gale, 
And from the fated ship there rose a wail 
Of mortal fear; 
The storm-fiend answered with a shriller breath, 
There seemed in all this darkened world of death 
No God to hear. 


‘‘Then all must end?’’ Perhaps it was His will, 

Who never wrought, tho’ seeming, slightest ill ; 
Then be it done. _ 

Silent we waited, waited thus to die, 

Betimes strange startled by a last shrill cry 


Or child’s weak moan. 


‘‘ Almighty God, ’tis o’er!’’ But lo! a form 

Reels to the deck against the beating storm. 
O Mary mild, 

Thy shrine was but a wreck upon the sea, 

And from the deep uprose a voice to thee, 
With anguish wild. 


*Vessels sailing the river Saguenay, on reaching a certain cliff where a statue of, the 
Blessed Virgin has been placed, are accustomed to fire three salutes in her honor. By her 
intercession a ship’s crew was saved from wreck, and this memorial was raised in thanksgiving. 





OUR LADY OF SAGUENAY. 


Man is but human, God is all divine, 
Only His kingly mercy doth confine 

The gulf between ; 
Mother of God, and yet a child of earth, 
Holy, thrice holy was thy sinless birth, 

O Virgin Queen. 


Where yonder crag an iron brow doth bend 
To where the restless waters stealthy wend, 


Behold her there, 
A figure standing robed in glimmering white ; 
Again I hear thro’ all the awful night 

That last wild prayer. 


Hearken! those signals from our vessel’s prow, 

Thrice have I counted; she is passing now, 
And I too say, 

While still I hear the wingéd tempest rave, 

Madonna, hail! Hail, Guardian of the wave 
Of Saguenay ! 
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IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS. 


IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS. 


BY J. C. MONAGHAN, 
Head of U. S. Consular Service. 


THE GERMAN IMMIGRANT. 


cee URING the thirty years ending December, 1902, 
2,552,537 persons left Germany as emigrants for 

various parts of the world. Of these 2,321,058, 

or 90.7 per cent., came to the United States. 

Of the 32,098 persons who emigrated from the 

empire in 1902, 29,211, or 9t per cent., came to this country. 
Thus it will be seen that no effort, however eminent its advo- 
cates, or however patriotic its agents, has been able to deflect 
the stream of German emigration from our shores. For a long 
time a fear was: felt that the Germans were going to get con- 
trol of Brazil. And yet, in thirty years the total number of 
Germans who emigrated to Brazil was 53,671. During those 
years British America received 18,299, and all other American 
countries, exclusive of the United States and Brazil, got 31,246. 

It is interesting and suggestive to note that only 13,960 
Germans sailed from Bremen in 1902, while the number of 
non-Germans embarking at that port was 129,369. The figures 
for Hamburg were: Germans, 9,570; non-Germans, 92,063. 
Of these totals 68,421 were from Hungary, 67,622 from Aus- 
tria, and 55,368 from Russia; 88 per cent. of the total came 
to the United States. 

Writing about the character and occupations of German 
emigrants, Consul-General Mason says: ‘‘ They have long been 
recognized as among the most valuable elements that our 
country has derived from any foreign source during the past 
half century. The comprehensive and rigidly enforced compul- 
sory-education system of this country, and its fine equipment 
of primary, intermediate, and industrial schools, render the 
working millions of Germany the best-educated people of their 
class on the continent of Europe, with the possible exception 
of those in Switzerland. When they emigrate they do so with 
an intelligent purpose and a good understanding of the country 
to which they are going. There is no disposition on the part 
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of the government to encourage or promote their emigration. 
On the contrary, whatever official influence is exerted at all is 
to retain them at home, or, if they must emigrate, to direct 
their course toward one of the German colonies, to Brazil, or 
to some other country than the United States, where their 
identity as German subjects is so soon and inevitably merged 
in their new allegiance.” 

It is hardly necessary to add anything to this estimate. 
But I would like to call attention to a line or two in which Mr. 
Mason refers to the attitude of the German press in regard to 
emigration. He writes that “it is generally more or less openly 
opposed to all emigration except that to Brazil or the German 
colonies in Africa or Asia, and the Kolonial Zeitschrift, organ 
of the colonizing interest, speaks eloquently and persistently 
from the one unvarying text that German subjects should emi- 
grate only to countries where they can enjoy full privileges as 
citizens while retaining their German nationality, and which 
countries draw their principal supplies of manufactured goods 
from the Fatherland.” 

If each immigrant entering our gates is worth all the way 
from $500 to $5,000, the German average will be far up 
towards $5,000. No people that have come to the United 
States have done more towards its upbuilding than have the 
Germans. Many regret their falling off in favor of others. 
That, however, was hardly to be helped. Nor is there any 
good reason to regret the change. Those coming now will 
never do less for the Republic than was done for it by the mil- 
lions that came to us in the nineteenth century. 

The German stream is to continue to come, for the increase 
of population in Germany is nearly a million a year. I would 
not be surprised to see a large number of these make their 
way towards Argentina, Brazil, Chili, Peru, and other South 
American states. Once the South German catches the fever 
that leads men to leave the old land for foreign parts, he will 
be attracted by the conditions in the countries named. Hun- 
dreds have gone thither, and other hundreds are sure to follow. 
As the United States fills up, the other lands, offering oppor- 
tunities equal to or better than anything we will then be able 
to offer, except perhaps to experts, will attract thousands where 
to-day they attract only hundreds. Besides, the welcome with 
which the German is met here is hardly any warmer than the 
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welcome that awaits him by the Amazon, the La Plata, the St. 
Lawrence, the Murray, and the Congo. Hans has a happy way 
with him, one that endears him to the organizers of colonial 
enterprise. He is a willing worker. He never tires. He is 
always fairly well educated. In many cases he is an agricul- 
tural or industrial expert. 

Die Woche, a leading German paper, has a_leader in its 
issue of April 9, 1904. It deals with “Das Deutschthum in 
Ausland”—Germans in foreign parts. It calls particular at- 
tention to the General German Protective School Union, or 
Association. The object of the society is to aid German. emi- 
grants in the lands to which they go. It looks upon every 
land into which Germans enter as a field for its activities. It 
aims to aid the exiled German to establish schools and organ- 
izations for. the (“Erhaltung des Deutschthums in Ausland’’) 
securing of German influence in foreign parts. It is composed 
of government officials, merchants, retired officers, professors, 
writers, etc. It has branches in every part of the empire. It 
carries on correspondence between the home land and the 
foreign land. It publishes and sends forth books for use in 
the German schools established in foreign lands. In several 
paragraphs dealing with the society’s efforts to perpetuate the 
spirit of the German race in America, Die Woche says: ‘‘If we 
wish to contribute to the maintenanee of the German spirit in 
the United States, we must remember that it cannot be done 
by means of money. It must be done by Wort und. Schrift— 
i.¢., by literature, by means of friendly and intellectual contact.” 

The empire’s daily press will be doing a good work when 
it gives more attention to the individual lives of the German 
Americans; for a movement is on in America. There one 
finds German papers, German houses, and German Turnvereins; 
the German language and literature are everywhere in evi- 
dence, etc. There is promise of great progress along the lines 
of German culture in the universities, common, private, and 
parochial schools. One finds it in every educational institution, 
from the kindergarten to the seminary. The German genius 
is pressing westwards. In San Francisco, facing the Pacific, is 
Rietschel’s statue of Goethe and Schiller. They look forth 
from a land in which the Germans have done much, towards 
the East, in which the race is reaping a rich reward for its 
enterprise, enthusiasm, and energy. 
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ITALIAN IMMIGRATION. 


Any one who is dealing with the problems presented by 
the movements of immigrants is in duty bound, after devoting 
a great many paragraphs to German and Irish immigrants, to 
give a fair if not an equal number of paragraphs to the 
Italians and Slavs. When one is told that more than a million 
and a half Italians have come to this country from 1821 to 
1903 inclusive, the importance of the problems presented by 
this movement appears. Estimates of the amounts of money 
sent back annually by Italian immigrants to relatives and 
friends left in the old land, put the amounts away up in the 
millions, some as high as $30,000,000. It is safe to say that’ 
$20,000,000 is not too high an estimate. This tendency, on 
the part of Italians and others, to take or send their earnings 
back to the old countries, is the cause of a great deal of very 
careless calculations. It is claimed that because immigrants 
will save and send back, they should not be allowed to come 
in. As if we did not get full value in the products of their 
labor for every dollar paid out and sent back. Of course it 
would be better for the country if the immigrant’s earnings 
could be kept in circulation here; but the fact that the immi- 
grant sends it back is the very best sign of the immigrant’s 
value to his adopted country. That kind of an immigrant is 
sure to make a good citizen. It is hardly necessary, I hope, 
to suggest more than the foregoing to those who are worrying 
over the losses entailed by the immigrants’ remittances home. 

The bulk of those Italians coming to this country are from 
southern Italy. As a class they seem far inferior to their 
Piedmont, Lombard, and Tuscan countrymen. The difference 
after all is not very great. Most of the so-called superiority 
is imaginary rather than real. All are thrifty, industrious, and 
willing to work. They love Italy. They love their kith and 
kin. Hewers of wood and drawers of water they were at 
home; builders too of public works, railroads,, docks, and 
wharves. Hewers of wood and drawers of water they are 
here. Experts in building lines, they are eagerly sought by 
American builders and contractors. Every effort made by the 
Italians who come to us to emancipate themselves from pov- 
erty and dependence ought to meet with encouragement. The 
Italy of to-day is not the Italy of yesterday. The country, 
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long ‘handicapped, industrially and commercially, because it had 
no coal, is again taking its place among industrial states, be- 
cause the Alps and the Pyrenees are literally pouring power 
into its mills. By the migratory movements Italy as well as 
the United States is bound to be benefited. Movements of 
this kind have always resulted in benefit to both parties. It 
would be hard to estimate the effects of America on Ger- 
many’s commercial and industrial life. It is to affect Italy in 
the very same way. 


HOW TO HELP THE IMMIGRANTS. 


In connection with Italian immigration, it may not be out 
of place to call attention to existing evils under which immi- 
grants suffer and to the efforts that have been made to minim- 
ize or eradicate them. Immigrants from Continental Europe 
are, as a rule, ignorant of English, and English, after all, is 
the language of this country. For fifty years the people who 
have come in at our gates have beén the victims of the vilest 
kind of parasites. Young girls have been lured into dens of 
infamy. Indeed, there are those who maintain that European 
victims are systematically procured for the brothels of New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Chicago. Heartless 
men hire out their countrymen for wages wickedly below what 
the poor laborer is worth. Cases have come before the courts in 
which workingmen were most wantonly defrauded of their wages. 


IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETIES. 


Every large seaport into which immigrants are pouring 
has its ‘“‘Immigrant Aid Association.” These are based upon : 
a belief that before they were established the immigrant was 
robbed, plundered, led astray or imposed upon. Effective as 
are most of these associations, they have only partially suc- 
ceeded. Even now the number of immigrants who fall victims 
to the boarding-house agent, the money-changer, the padrone, 
the “friend who will find work for them,” etc., is enormous. 
Among the organizations aiding immigrants the “Society for 
the Protection of Italian Immigrants,” founded two years ago 
by American citizens, is doing excellent work. 

It was organized— 

“(1) To afford advice, information, aid, and protection of all 
kinds to Italian immigrants. 


‘ 
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(2) By assisting, wherever possible, such immigrants as are 
unfamiliar with the language and customs of the country to a 
practical knowledge thereof. 

(3) By learning the character of the labor for which each 
individual immigrant is best fitted, and endeavoring to procure 
for said immigrant employment at his particular trade or call- 
ing, or at some remunerative occupation, that he may not, 
‘through want of work, become a charge to the state or a bur- 
den to society. 

(4) By investigating and remedying, if possible, all abuses 
to which Italian immigrants are exposed and all wrongs inflicted 
upon them. 

(5) By familiarizing immigrants with their rights and duties 
under the State and Federal constitutions, and securing for 
them the entire enjoyment of their constitutional rights.” 

A writer in the Ouxtlook of April 16, 1904, calls attention 
to the dangers run by immigrants after they pass from the 
protection of the United States immigration agents into the 
hands of the crooks and the sharpers, who wait like wolves for 
their victims at the Battery Landing. He cites an instance in 
which of 36 immigrants, under the care of agents of the Italian 
Immigration Society, referred to above, 19 fell victims to the 
runners and crooks. 

If the percentage of victims among protected immigrants is 
more than 50 per cent., what must be the loss among the un- 
protected? Is it strange that the immigrant’s ideas of America 
undergo a change before he has had a chance to learn even a little 
of the real America. And after all isn’t this the thing con- 
demned, a part of the real America? Is not American society 
responsible for these parasites? Has New York, or the United 
States, no responsibilities? They certainly have. 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 


Of all the evils associated with the problems of immigra- 
tion one of the greatest is connected with the immigrants’ 
desire to remain in the large cities. Could some method be. 
devised for getting them to go to the country, out into. the 
farming villages, north, south, east, and west, the assimilation 
would be better. It might not be quicker; it might not be 
as quick. Congregated in the country districts with their own 
pastors or priests, the foreigner soon clamors for his own 
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schools,* his own paper, and his own club. Give him these. 
No harm has ever come from it. The Scandinavians and Germans 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Nebraska, 
insist upon their right to perpetuate their languages and religion. 
To this end they have forced the school boards of the West to 
put the German and Scandinavian languages into the schools. 
When able to do so, they have built their own schools. Is 
there a better type of citizen, north or south, than the farmers 
of the Northwest? The very fact that the Irish, Germans, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, etc., love their native lands, and are 
true to them and their traditions, is one of the very best traits 
in their characters. The people who come to us and have no 
love for the land left behind will be wanting in one of a strong 
man’s noblest characteristics. I would not be understood as 
advocating a continuance of the separate schools, papers, churches, 
etc. If assimilation is to go on rapidly, every school, paper, 
and church in which a foreign tongue figures is in some mea- 
sure a hindrance. 
THE IRISH IMMIGRANT. 


The number of Irish immigrants from 1821 to 1903, inclu- 
sive, as recorded, was 3,979,569. During the same period Ger- 
many sent us 5,138,091, England and Wales 2,766,156, and 
Scotland 388,506. Persons more or less familiar with the 
questions of immigration think a large share of those accredited 
to England, Wales, and Scotland are undoubtedly due to Ire- 
land. Thousands of Irish in Scotland and England, and even 
many persons in Ireland, were in the habit of sailing from 
Glasgow and Liverpool. Hence the actual number of Irish 
immigrants to the United States is nearly if not quite as large 
as the number from Germany. 

Consul Waterman, of Dublin, writing about Irish emigrants, 
says: ‘Generally speaking, those emigrants from Ireland who 
go to the United States are a very intelligent and sober peo- 
ple of a high moral character. They are, as a rule, law-abid- 


*In the Columdia of April 1, 1904, a German-American journal of commerce, published in 
Berlin, Germany, the Rev. P. H. Gerhard, a German pastor, published an excellent article 
about the German farmer in the West. In that article he says the Germans not only build 
their German churehes but German schools. The motive is to help the rising generation of 
German-Americans to keep the German language. 

Praiseworthy these efforts may be. Their success is not very great. In spite of every 
effort to keep the immigrants Italians, Germans, etc., they soon become thoroughly Ameri- 
canized. The rising generation refuse to speak the old tongues. They take to English in 
spite of every effort to keep them from doing so. 
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ing and are capable of becoming excellent citizens, as they all 
seem to have a great love for the United States. Being drawn 
principally from the agricultural classes, they do not, as a rule, 
belong to any trade unions, although those who have trades 
usually belong to some trade society. One of the character- 
istics of Irishmen is their strong conservatism.” 

This last line will surprise a great many who have been led 
to look upon the Irish as little less than revolutionary radicals. 
It only shows the keenness with which Consul Waterman has 
watched and discriminated between the superficial and the deep 
currents of Irish life. That the race is really conservative is 
known by all those who are at all familiar with Irish history. 

Writing about the effort to stop emigration, he continues: 

“The more thoughtful people in Ireland are beginning to 
realize that from an Irish point of view emigration is most 
deplorable. Those leaving Ireland are the bone and sinew of 
the country, and their emigration means a lower marriage rate, 
a much lower birth rate, and a consequent depopulation of the 
country, to say nothing of the economic loss incurred in rais- 
ing the people for what practically amounts to exportation for 
nothing. Even calculating the cost of raising a person in Ire- 
land at $200—and this is one-fifth of the supposed cost in the 
United States—emigration has cost Ireland since 1851, when 
the statistics were first kept, about $800,000,000. An anti- 
emigration society has been started in Dublin and is doing 
what it can to stem the ftide of emigration. Its plan of cam- 
paign is to show that while some of the emigrants do better 
their condition, many of them do not, and that these latter 
almost invariably reach a lower state of misery than is possi- 
ble in Ireland, where the worst they have to face is poverty, 
but poverty without the moral degradation common in large 
cities. This society, which has the support of many of the 
bishops and priests of the country and of the more prominent 
members of Parliament, has arranged to hold an anti-emigra- 
tion conference at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904 in the 
hope that it may do something among Irish people in the 
United States to prevent them in any way assisting emigration 
from Ireland and to try to get our immigration laws as strin- 
gently enforced as regards Ireland as possible.” 

If the Irish, Scandinavians, British, and Germans fall off 
while the others increase, the problem of assimilation will pre- 
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sent new but not necessarily more dangerous phenomena. If 
by assimilation is meant the conversion of the immigrants into 
New England Yankees, the sooner the idea of doing this is 
abandoned the better. Bad as any other result might be, such 
a hybrid is hardly the best possible transformation. The nation 
is never again to be what it was. Nor will it be worse than 
it would have been had we continued to get only Anglo- 
Saxons and Irish. It may not be better. Nobody knows 
what it would have been had we acted differently; nobody 
knows what it will be. It will be what we make it. If each 
does what he finds to be done at his own door, the reward 
reaped by the Republic will be rich and rare. 

In the building of the Republic the best blood of the Irish 
was given. From the very earliest years they penetrated into 
all parts of the country. The prejudiced predicted great evils 
from the tremendous tide that came in during the forties and 
early fifties. How gladly we would welcome them now! As 
it was with the Irish so will it be with the Italians. They are 
bound to come even in greater numbers. They will work as 
the Irish worked, and the country will be the better for it. 
Thousands of the best men in Minnesota and Wisconsin, Oregon 
and California, Texas and Tennessee, Maine and Massachusetts, 
first saw the light by the banks of the Liffey or the Lee, the 
Shannon or the Suir. In war and in peace the nation has no 
more patriotic citizens. Faithful to the old land with a love 
that is heroic, they are still devoted to their adopted country. 
An eloquent orator once pictured the dual love as that of a 
man for his bride and for his mother. America is the immi- 
grant’s bride; the one chosen from all the world. The old land 
is the mother land. The man who has little or no love for 
the land of his birth will bear watching. The man who is 
ashamed of his country or his creed is usually a man of whom 
country and creed have good reason to feel ashamed. The 
Irishman’s love for the Green Isle, the German’s fondness for 
the Fatherland, the Italian’s devotion to Italia are good signs. 


CHINESE EMIGRATION. 


In view of the fact that a great deal of fear is felt in regard 
to the possibility of Chinese emigrants overwhelming lands into 
which they are allowed to enter, it may prove interesting to 
review the figures of Chinese emigration for a term of years. 
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Most of the emigration has been along the empire’s waterways. 
A very large part of those that go out are from the south. 
Only one province in the north, Shantung, has sent out amy 
very considerable number of its inhabitants. Most of these go 
either to the north, into the Amur lands, or into the regions 
of Eastern Asia. 

The total number of Chinese outside of China is only 
7,642,650. Take from these the Chinese in Formosa, 2,600,000, 
till the war with Japan a Chinese province, and those in 
Siam (2,500,000), and the total scattered over the world is only 
a trifle more than two and a half millions, or far less than one 
in a hundred; for China’s population is said to be above 
400,000,000. Nearly all of the emigrants from China proper 
went to Asiatic places. In the last twenty-six years 1,629,947 
Chinese left Amoy; of these 1,309,787 returned. 1,794,298 left 
Swatow; but of these 1,307,744 returned. From Kiung-Chou 
298,772 went out, and 296,233 returned. From Hong Kong 
about 1,130,000 emigrated, but of these 1,090,000 returned. 
In 1876, 113,269 persons left China for foreign parts, in 1886 
the number was 258,341, in 1895 261,373, in 1900, the largest 
number ever recorded up to that date, 383,523. The figures 
do not include those for Hong Kong. Here is the danger. 
While 400,000 emigrants from China would be but one-tenth 
of one per cent., it would be a huge amount to add to the 
eight or nine hundred thousand that enter the United States 
annually at the present time. South Africa, India, the Strait 
Settlements, even Central America, all tropical lands, are turn- 
ing to the Chinese as to the one laborer capable of solving the 
problem of tropical labor. 

The demand for this labor is increasing. Just what South 
Atrica is to suffer or to gain by the introduction of the Chinese 
can only be conjectured. Whether it is wise or unwise to put 
the Chinese into the mines side by side with white and Kaffir 
labor remains to be seen. That the 400,000,000 of the Chinese 
Empire could, in time, supply enough to conquer the tropics 
is probable. The problem is unique. The Chinese emigrant is 
unlike any other. When he goes forth it is, as a rule, under 
some kind of a contract that provides for sending him back 
dead or alive. The significance of the figures already submitted 
may be measured only after this fact is fully understood. 
Whether any great waves will ever sweep again out of the 
East into the West is problematic. Every effort that has been 
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made to make the vast masses of the empire move from one 
part to another has failed. If a call goes up from Africa, 
South and Central America, and from other tropical regions for 
Chinese labor, the world’s industrial, commercial, agricultural, and 
consequently financial, equilibrium will undergo great changes. 
Recent efforts have induced hundreds to go to Madagascar. 

South Africa is trying to get light on the question of Coolie 
labor. Efforts are being made to legalize their introduction 
under careful governmental supervision. 

The one important fact furnished by the foregoing figures 
is found in the statement that of the 4,850,000 Chinese emi- 
grants that left China in the last twenty-six years 4,000,000 
have returned. If one allows eight per cent. for deaths, etc., 
the number now alive in foreign parts is only 450,000. The 
statistician and economist who thinks a land loses by allowing 
immigrants to enter who after working awhile depart carrying 
with them fairly large sums of money saved from the wages 
paid for their labor, will see in the Chinese only undesirable 
acquisitions. The real danger, however, it seems to me, is 
not in the fact that the Chinaman or any laborer goes away 
with his savings; it is to be found in the fact that they 
materially disturb the labor market. If the Chinese are willing 
to work in the tropics, or anywhere else, at wages far below 
what white men demand, the white man’s burden will be 
increased by every Coolie that comes in at our gates. But the 
same is true of every Hungarian, Bohemian, Silesian, or Italian 
that is willing to work for lower wages than are paid to Welsh- 
men, Irishmen, Englishmen, Scotchmen, or Americans. 

Only the largest and most liberal statesmanship should be 
allowed to touch the problem of labor and the problem of 
immigration, for both are bound up in each other. Elsewhere 
I have called attention to the large-hearted and liberal way 
with which the laborers of the United States have opened their 
arms to the toiling masses of all countries. If they have acted 
differently towards the East, it is because they could not fore- 
see what terrible consequences might arise were our gates left 
open to the rapidly rising tides of Eastern immigrants. It 
became a question of self-preservation; and that is as much a 
law of nations as it is of individuals. Whether we like or dis- 
like indiscriminate immigration, we must look the facts in the 
face. Certain evils are inseparable from every form of immi- 
gration, but the benefits have seldom been less than the evils. 
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A glance at the list of the lands or people contributing to 
the heterogeneous thing we call an American citizen will serve 
to emphasize the very cosmopolitan character of our immigta- 
tion. Entering our gates are the following races, or peoples: 
African (black), Armenian, Bohemian, Bosnian, Bulgarian, 
Chinese, Croatian, Cuban, Dalmatian, Dutch, East Indian, Eng- 
lish, Filipino, Finnish, Flemish, French, German, Greek, He- 
brew, Herzegovinian, Irish, Italian, North Italian, South Jap- 
anese, Korean, Lithuanian, Magyar, Mexican, Montenegrin, 
Moravian, Pacific Islander, Polish, Portuguese, Roumanian, Rus- 
sian, Ruthenian (Russniak), Syrian, Scandinavian (Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark), Scotch, Servian, Slovak, Slovenian, Spanish, 
Spanish-American, Turkish, Welsh, West Indian. 

Between what is worst and best in the long list rolls an 
average tide that is sure to take care that the Republic will 
never repent it of having opened its gates to those that go in 
at them from so many places. In a generation or two Jew 
and Gentile, Italian and Norwegian, are lost in the larger 
American. 

There are those who seem to think that a man is not an 
American unless his father fought in the Revolution. Hence 
our Sons of the Revolution. Again, there are those who be- 
lieve that the real American begins at Bull Run or Sumter. 
It is all vain. The immigrant who, of his own will, adopts 
this land and our flag as his own has as great a claim to the 
title of American citizen as the boy born among the green 
hills of Vermont, the granite hills of Maine, New Hampshire, 
or Massachusetts. The brave breasts of the ‘‘foreigners”’ who 
fought side by side with Sigel, Osterhaus, or Rosecrans, by 
the side of Shields, Sheridan, and Meagher—fighting, some of 
them as substitutes for the men who ‘“ maintained the Union” 
by staying behind—have earned the right to be here, and 
equal right have the thousands and thousands of foreign-born 
volunteers who when Lincoln called to arms went out with their 
native leaders to battle for the Union, to stand or fall for 
liberty. We area silly people, at times; we do stupid things. 
The idiotic effort to re-establish what deluge after deluge of 
ridicule and rage has wiped away is amusing—hardly interest- 
ing. The genealogical societies of the country seeking to set 
up an American aristocracy are false to the first principles of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

VOL. LXXIX.—34 
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COUSIN TO A KING. 


BY LELIA HARDIN BUGG. 


wOR a week the quaint old city of Stuttlau was 
to play hostess to half the crowned heads of 
Europe. They had come to witness the coro- 
nation of the young King of Rougaria. Never 
before had she numbered such a throng within 





her gates. 

People poured in on every train; suburban folk entered in 
carriages, wagons, carts; peasants trudged merrily on foot. 

The streets were festive with the bunting which the world 
over denotes public joy; or in sombre black, public mourning. 
Bunting festooned, draped, wreathed, coiled in spiral-like twists 
decorated in gorgeous hues the narrow old streets, and the 
broad new ones—new with that sort of made-over newness 
which renders ancient thoroughfares foreign in their own law- 
ful abiding place. 

Modern business blocks, palaces of the nobility, town houses 
of commerce, winter-summer hovels of the poor, all were in 
holiday attire, yet with an aspect of staid Teuton respectabil- 
ity befitting an occasion of national and permanent importance 
not to be compared with the ephemeral joy of a Parisian at 
the installation of a president who to-morrow might be again 
merely a private citizen. 

Triumphal arches made of bunting manipulated to look like 
white marble, with patriotic inscriptions picked out in smilax, 
spanned the thoroughfares. Flags were flying everywhere, rib- 
bons in the national colors decked the manes of high-stepping 
horses and the dogs harnessed to the milk-carts, fastened the 
tresses of the school-girl and made coquettish the cap of the 
matron. Bands were playing national airs, and the tramp, 
tramp of a mighty concourse of people sent exhilarating thrills 
to the finger-tips of the veriest stranger. 

There might have been philosophers in the crowd to moral- 
ize on the vanity of human greatness, and the fickleness of 
human triumphs; philosophers who remembered the national 
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mourning which only a little time before had draped every facade 
in deepest black, and burdened the air with solemn dirges. 

The king was dead ! 

Loyal Rougarians had shown a decent and becoming regret, 
tinged with a mild expectancy of speedy consolation. 

The old king had been very kind in his way; had con- 
tributed to their charities, laid their corner-stones, addressed 
the widows left by brave soldiers to their country in a fatherly 
speech carefully prepared by his private secretary; he had 
been most considerate in throwing open to the public, free of 
charge, his famous picture-galleries, and on Sundays and holi- 
days students and bank clerks, and fathers and mothers with 
their children, had wandered through these splendid museums 
and gazed at the pictures and treasures paid for by their 
taxes; but they had lost sight of this fact, and so had the 
king, and the act was regarded as a piece of fatherly kindness 
which merited and received unbounded gratitude. 

The old king had given them many pleasures, and on his 
birthday, always kept as a national holiday, his subjects, old 
and young, sat around little tables in the gardens, and drank 
his health in great schooners of foaming beer, while the band 
played divinely under the lindens; good housewives gave their 
children generous slices of seed-cake of the kind which their 
mothers and grandmothers had given to them; women and 
girls in the great vestment factories, and flower-making estab- 
lishments, and book-binderies, had a bottle of real wine with 
their dinners, and in the afternoons they strolled in the beau- 
tiful parks or went on enchanting excursions into the country; 
students paraded in uniform and made their throats sore hur- 
rahing for the king, and marching until ready to drop with 
fatigue before admiring parents and envious little brothers. 

So in one way or another the Rougarians were glad that 
they had a king and that he graciously permitted himself a 
birthday. 

Life was hard, very hard for too many, but it had its joys 
too, and it went on from generation. to. generation without 
much change. They lived as their grandfathers had lived 
under the regent—noted for his vices and his love of German 
opera; and as their fathers had lived under the king who suc- 
ceeded the regent—a weak king, who loved horses and Rhine 
wine, and who did whatever his prime minister told him to do, 
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unless he got obstinate, as very weak people have the habit of 
doing at times, and then affairs of state went tobogganing 
down the road to ruin. 

They had lithographs in their homes of the old king and 
his sensible, commonplace wife, said by admiring housefraus to 
be an excellent cook. They read about the royal children, and 
frowned when their qualities were compared unfavorably with 
the qualities of the little Russian or Prussian royalties, their 
twenty-ninth cousins. But if one wanted to quarrel, the height 
of a royal duke aged ten, or the color of the eyes of a royal 
princess aged seven, were as good as anything else to fight 
about, and rival factions of students had been known to quar- 
rel lustily on subjects of no more importance, as they sipped 
their beer on a royal birthday. 

There was something very child-like in this attitude of the 
people; the king was their king, and his children near and dear 
to them for this reason, and there was a sort of vicarious 
enjoyment in his splendor, his popularity, his importance. 

After he was dead the newspapers presented him with every 
kingly attribute, and among other post-mortem information had 
chronicled his fondness for stewed mushrooms and the reme- 
dies he had tried for dyspepsia. In reality he had been a 
rather pleasing old gentleman, who loved his two daughters 
and worshipped the memory of his son, a youth snatched away 
on the threshold of manhood, leaving no brother to console 
king or people. The king had done his duty so far as he 
knew it, and, on the whole, had been a fairly satisfactory ruler. 

Of course there were disaffected elements in the little king- 
dom, especially in the towns; anarchists who believed in a 
general upheaval of old forms in order to build on their ruins 
the new; revolutionists who met in secret and talked of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity; there were leaders among them 
selfishly plotting for their own ends, and using their followers 
as so many tools; and there were other leaders with the fire 
of patriotism in their veins, a fire fanned and fed by the hard, 
cruel, sordid conditions crushing the helpless people; men with 
brains and aspirations in frantic rebellion, like so many caged 
lions, against the iron fetters of poverty, low wages, ignorance, 
and heavy taxes. 

But scarcely an echo of their cries had ever reached the 
palace. Now the king was dead; his nephew was to succeed. 
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to his throne, his honors and responsibilities, and perhaps, in 
time, to his dyspepsia. The people looked to this young man 
to remedy many evils. 

The day for the coronation was beautiful with the charm 
of early June at its best. The birds in the graceful lindens 
which lined many of the streets chirped and twittered and 
trilled in a passionate joyous chorus as if they understood 
that their song was the real coronation ode; the sky was 
brilliantly blue with here and there a fleck of mist like a bridal 
veil, and the sun arose in majestic splendor behind castle tur- 
rets as if glad to add his royal gift, without which all others 
would have seemed dull and gray. 

From early dawn the city was astir. The procession was to 
leave the palace gates at eleven o’clock; but long before that 
hour the multitude, who had paid all sorts of prices for any 
sort of perching-place along the route, were seated and await- 
ing the procession in enthusiastic patience. 

Among the vast concourse of people lining the streets even 
to the roofs of the tallest buildings were two Americans, Jack 
Remington, a clever young broker from Chicago, and Con- 
stance, his pretty wife, seated in blissful content in a little 
festooned balcony. 

The pair had just landed in Europe, and had come out of 
their route to the quaint old city of Stuttlau in order to witness 
the coronation procession; in the words of irreverent Jack, “to 
see monarchy dressed in its Sunday clothes.” 

“This is enchanting, Jack!” cried Constance as she leaned 
over the iron railing and smiled down upon a band playing the 
“Washington Post” immediately beneath the balcony. 

“Of course the price is something outrageous; and in 
advance, too! I forget the exact number of roubles or marks 
or thalers that woman had the assurance to demand—it means 
plain American dollars in the end. And do look !—there is a 
horse exactly like Rob Roy’’—Rob Roy being Mrs. Reming- 
ton’s own special equine possession, now on a vacation with 
the very ¢/ite of horsedom at a big farm in Illinois. 

A detachment of cavalry swept down the street, and were 
cheered frantically. 

“See that officer in white plumes; doesn’t he ride superbly ?” 
ejaculated Constance. “He must be a prince, or a count at 
the very least!” 
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“The police in Chicago ride just as well and look far more 
consequential,” answered Remington. 

“Oh, isn’t this pitiful ?—that poor old woman on crutches! 
Here, give me some money—quick! Ah, she is gone; but she 
could n’t have found it in such a crowd. 

“Isn’t that house opposite hideous?—and so disgustingly 
modern! I dare say they pulled down a perfectly enchanting 
old palace with high, tiny windows, and big doors, and lofty, 
long, draughty halls filled with ancestral ghosts, and all to make 
room for—this! Fancy a self-respecting ghost coming to a 
house with electric lights and speaking-tubes. Listen to that! 
The Rougarians shout loud enough to make one believe that 
their king is something of an archangel.” 

“They are making the best of the occasion,” answered 
Jack. He did not always take the trouble to reply to his wife’s 
comments, or even her questions. 

“There is no hope—I mean no prospect, of another corona- 
tion very soon. They say the king is young and he comes 
from a long-lived race.” 

“Isn’t that picturesque ?—those girls in caps. Is that the 
national costume of the peasantry? It is so much more becom- 
ing than the cheap finery of our poor people.” 

“Our poor would n’t wear a peasant’s dress if it were as 
beautiful as a Paris dressmaker’s dream of heaven. Perish the 
thought in a land where every woman can make a fool of her- 
self if she chooses!” 

Then the chimes from a neighboring-church played merrily 
for a minute, and the great bell of the cathedral rang out in 
sonorous clangor, cannons boomed, and the expectant multitude 
knew that the procession had started from the palace. 

The splendid pageant came into view far up the street, and 
the crowd broke out into renewed cheering. One was tempted 
to wonder if their voices would ever get back to their normal 
pitch, for they had shouted themselves hoarse hours before. 

Guards with drawn swords. lined the way. Outriders on 
splendidly caparisoned horses advanced slowly, looking neither 
to the right nor the left; then followed the soldiers, so many 
of them that Constance Remington wickedly declared that they 
had been borrowed for the occasion; the national air pulsed on 
the warm June breeze and was caught up by the bands all 
along the route. 
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Solemnly and beautifully the pageant advanced until the 
king himself was passing—the king in a splendid state carriage 
all gold and red. velvet, drawn by six white horses with arched 
necks and quivering nostrils, their skins shining like bridal satin. 

At the sight of the handsome young man, flushed but 
dignified and gracious, the people were fairly swept cff their 
feet; women waved their handkerchiefs frantically, and scme 
sobbed hysterically. 

Then some poor lunatic shouted, “Down with the king! 
Liberty for ever!” and was promptly hustled off to prison. 

Again tremendous cheering, and all eyes were fastened on 
a beautiful girl seated in a royal carriage to the Jeft of a sad- 
eyed old woman—an old woman who looked rather pitifully 
at the throng, but was playing her part too well to betray her 
heart. She was the Queen Dowager, but no one minded her 
now—her day was past; the shout was for the beautiful 
princess at her side, a girl with soft brown eyes and auburn 
hair, and a dazzling complexion, with dimples and a dainty 
chin, and smiles on the rich red lips. She was the Princess 
Helen, and her day was just beginning—the fair young princess 
who was to marry the king. 

For once a royal alliance was to be a genuine love match. 
They were third cousins and had known each other all their 
lives. When Helen was eighteen and Louis twenty-one they 
had been thrown together all during a summer at the palace 
of a great personage nearly related to both. There was no 
prospect then that Prince Louis would ever ascend the throne, 
a healthy cousin aged twenty, and an equally healthy uncle 
under sixty, standing between him and that high destiny. 
Hence he was allowed much liberty in his wooing, and he had 
not been slow to make use of his opportunities. In the free- 
dom from ceremony when royalty was off duty, so to speak, 
he spent long, sweet summer hours with the young girl, and 
their betrothal followed with the consent of all concerned. 

Suddenly the crown prince died, and soon afterwards the 
uncle, and Prince Louis found himself standing in the shadow 
of the throne. 

His marriage was thus transformed into a matter of national 
importance. Still there had been no serious objections raised 
to the Princess Helen, and it was generally believed that their 
union would soon follow. The prime minister, however, 
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opposed it with all his powerful might, and a king sometimes 
risks a great deal when he ventures to act counter to his 
ministers. Thus it came about that there was no queen con- 
sort at his side to receive the anointing chrism. 

The Princess Helen was evidently the people’s choice. 

With the passing of the last carriage the coronation was 
over so far as concerned the Remingtons, who, as private 
American citizens, could have no share in the festivities that 
would continue for the favored ones during the week. There 
was to be a court ball, a review of the well-drilled toy army, 
and a special opera festival at the court theatre, with singers 
brought from Dresden and Berlin. There were to be private 
banquets without number, and the decorated cafés afforded 
people a chance to get indigestion in honor of the new king, 
at only a slight advance of regular prices. No one has ex- 
plained why it is that public or national joy usually expresses 
itself in eating, and especially in drinking, rather than in more 
esthetic forms. 

Rougaria might be small, but she could play hostess to 
Europe as well as the richest of her sisters, and she meant to 
do her part royally. There were want and wretchedness and 
bitter discontent within her borders, but these things were 
hidden away. Kingdoms as well as individuals have their 
skeletons, but they are not taken out and exhibited to visitors. 

The Remingtons left Stuttlau on the evening train. They 
meant to go down the Rhine, as far north as St. Petersburg, 
and, perhaps, as far south as Constantinople—certainly as far as 
Athens. 

Their homeward passage was booked on the Campania for 
the latter part of October, and between the first of June and 
the end of October a clever couple who know how to travel 
can cover a great deal of territory in an intelligible and fairly 
satisfactory way. 

Constance declared herself to be fascinated by Stuttlau, and 
wherever they chanced to be she never failed to read the news 
of the old Rougarian capital. Jack Remington accused his 
wife of looking for Rougaria before turning her eyes to the 
meagre despatches contained in the Paris dailies from the United 
States. 

The news was sometimes very disquieting. A month after 
the coronation there had been a bread riot, and many people 
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were without employment. The Princess Helen sent a diamond 
necklace to Paris to be sold, and the proceeds had been her 
contribution to the bread fund. 

The king was said to be personally very popular among 
all classes, but some of the measures forced upon him by a 
short-sighted ministry were turning the tide of public sentiment 
against him. 

“The future looks rather stormy for his Royal Youthful- 
ness,” said Remington after reading one of the Rougarian 
despatches. ‘‘We saw him crowned—at least we saw the pro- 
cession—and I rather fancy that if we live to be a sober, middle- 
aged couple we shall see the crown fall off his head. He 
will be in luck if his head does not fall with it.” 

“Oh, Jack, how can you say anything so perfectly blood- 
thirsty as that ?’”’ cried Constance in horror. 

“My saying it won’t make it happen any more surely. If 
he’d send to the United States and get a progressive man of 
affairs with brains, and take his advice, his Majesty might save 
himself some trouble. Old Rhenwold is a back number, and 
about as well fitted to assist a nation on the road to modern 
progress and prosperity as a bat would be to lead a fire 
brigade.” 

The first of October found the Remingtons again in Stutt- 
lau. Their circular ticket included that city, and Constance 
wanted to stop there for a day or two, having discovered that 
carved wood and lace could be purchased more cheaply in the 
Stuttlau shops than in any other market in Europe. 

“‘ How like a woman to spend fifty dollars in hotels and 
carriages in order to save twenty-five dollars on a purchase of 
bric-a-brac!”’ put in Remington. 

However, he was willing enough to accede to his wife’s 
wishes, for there were some pictures in the cathedral that a 
Nevada silver mine could not buy, and these he had been un- 
able to see during the rush of the coronation week. 

They had been warned that Stuttlau was positively not 
safe, and that a revolution was liable to break out at any mo- 
ment; but they laughed at such a contingency, remembering 
the enthusiastic and spontaneous cheering that had burst from 
a quarter of a million of loyal Rougarians’ throats only three 
months earlier. 

They went to an unpretentious hostelry in a quiet street, 
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crossing the main thoroughfare, which had been recommended 
most highly by some American friends. 

“Tam so glad we came here instead of going to that tire- 
some Continental,” said Constance, taking off her gloves in an 
old-fashioned room looking out upon a crooked street with 
tiled roofs. 

“This is much more characteristically Rougarian. The 
flickering little flames of yellow gas, and the rheumatic lift 
which under ho provocation will lift you down, and the candles 
in rows in the halls, are more than worth the price of admis- 
sion. And these stuffy green sausages filled with feathers that 
they put on the top of your little bed make admirable foot- 
warmers.” 

.After dinner the pair sauntered out for an airing and 
chanced upon a square where a gathering of socialists were 
holding a meeting, making the most incendiary speeches to an 
angry populace massed around a little kiosk! The police were 
evidently afraid to arrest even the leaders. 

“This is the beginning of the end,” said Remington half 
sadly. ‘I think, my dear, it would be the wisdom which is 
said to be the better part of valor for us to take our depar- 
ture on the first train to-morrow. When these Europeans 
get a notion to have a revolution they don’t waste much time 
on preliminaries.” 

Then for the first time on their journeyings they were 
genuinely glad of the passports safely tucked away in Jack’s 
inside pocket. They had been abroad on their bridal trip and 
had not thought of passports, but since their summer outing 
held Russia and Turkey in prospect they had deemed a pass- 
port not a bad precaution. 

“We must leave Stuttlau to-morrow,” repeated Remington 
as he disappeared behind the green feather “sausage.” 

But the old-fashioned quaintness and the absence of the 
modern electric elevator which had so delighted Constance were 
destined by fate to play a mighty part in the lives of several 
people. 

Jack Remington, in descending the winding flight of stairs 
on his way to the dining-room for the regulation cup of coffee 
the following morning, slipped, turned his ankle, and sank with 
a groan to the floor. 

A doctor was hastily summoned, and this autocrat of ailing 
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flesh peremptorily forbade any thought of travel under at least 
a week. There was nothing else todo but to submit to destiny. 

Remington fumed and swore softly under his breath, and 
in his forgetfulness moved his foot and swore again at the pain. 

His oaths were usually by Jupiter and thunder, and his wife 
counted them as harmless. 

The doctor laughed at the idea of imminent danger; he said 
that the anarchists were talking too much to do any real mischief. 

In less than forty-eight hours the city was in possession of the 
mob. All night long it tramped and howled through the streets ; 
the shops had closed their doors, and the troops were hastily 
mobilized at the palace. Men went about singing ribald songs 
against the king and the Princess Helen, and even the little 
newsboys shouted themselves hoarse with scurrilities one could 
only hope they did not understand. 

And Jack Remington lay on a couch drawn up by the 
window, powerless to stir, whilst a revolution surged in the 
streets all around him. 

The offices of the principal newspapers had been taken pos- 
session of by the revolutionists, who called themselves the press 
censors of the commune; and the manifestoes printed in the 
biggest type procurable were the first intimation that the great 
mass of the people had that there was a commune, and that 
the king had been deposed. 

Human nature, when it lays bare its ugly side and vomits 
forth the accumulated venom of two hundred thousand in- 
furiated beings, sends a shudder through the frame of society, 
and it is long before it again recovers its normal heart-beats. 

The most contradictory reports were flying about as to the 
king; one hour it was said that he had escaped, disguised as 
a pedlar, to the frontier; the next that he was still in the palace. 

The waiter who brought the Remingtons their meals in the 
little sitting-room, and was not unmindful of their liberal tips, 
brought them sundry bits of information. At dinner on the 
third day he said that ten thousand people, many of them 
women, were battering at the palace gates, and that ae would 
surely break them down before midnight. 

For some reason for which there was no plausible explana- 
tion the soldiers had not yet fired on the mob. It was ramored 
that this was by command of the king, some claiming it to be 
cowardice and some humanity. 
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“Tt certainly is not cowardice; his Majesty is anything 
but a coward,” said Constance, although sympathy for Louis 
IX. was not just the most popular chord with the class to 
which their waiter belonged. 

The royal palace was but a few blocks away from the 
hotel, and Constance was tingling to get a glimpse of the 
mob. It seemed the refinement of torture to be in the very 
midst of a revolution and yet not be able to see the tiniest bit 
of it except the fragments that came under the hotel windows. 

“Jack, dear, why were you so inconsiderate as to sprain 
your ankle at such a very inopportune time?” 

“Do you think that I’d let you go into the streets if I 
had twenty ankles?” answered her suffering lord. 

Again the night was rendered hideous by the clamor of 
the unbridled multitude, and before dawn the news was flashed 
over the city that the mob was in possession of the palace, 
but that the king had escaped. 

It was thought that he would try to reach Belgium, for it 
was reported that the Princess Helen on the first day of the 
outburst had gone to Brussels with only her maid in attend- 
ance. It was known that her grandmother, with whom she 
resided, was still at Aix-les-Bains. 

The first edition of the morning papers declared trium- 
phantly that the king would be a prisoner before night, for 
the trains were not running out of the city, and every avenue 
of escape was closely guarded. 

Constance, republican to the core of her American heart, 
yet felt a thrill of pity for the king hunted like a criminal in 
the capital of his royal forbears, where but yesterday he had 
reigned its cherished sovereign. The experience did not serve 
to increase her estimate of popular applause. It seemed a 
very fickle sort of temperament that could be swayed in two 
opposing directions in such a very short time. If she had not 
been present at the coronation, when these same people went 
wild with enthusiasm for their king, she could not have be- 
lieved that Louis had ever been anything but the most loathed 
of tyrants. 

During the day the city suddenly grew quiet, and it was 
whispered that more troops were marching to the rescue of 
the king. His fate was still unknown. 

On the following morning Jack, who was beginning to hob- 
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ble about, made his way leaning on the strong arm of the 
portier, to the reading-room of the hotel. He wanted to hear 
what the other men had to say about the revolution. 

Constance regarded this desertion as the most flagrant hard- 
heartedness. She determined that she too would see some- 
thing. 

She put on her hat and jacket and stole out of the entrance, 
making a sort of mental compact with herself that she would 
go just to the corner to get a breath of fresh air. 

The streets seemed quiet, almost deserted. An old woman, 
seated by a basket of chestnuts, was knitting a blue stocking, 
and a cart drawn by a dog and a woman harnessed together 
rattled over the uneven cobblestones. 

“I don’t see why I should be shut up in that stuffy hotel,” 
thought Constance. ‘‘ Why, the streets are as quiet as a New 
England village on Sunday morning.. But Jack is such a 
goose about women; he thinks that we are to be handled 
with care, like some costly and especially rare old china. Dear 
boy! wouldn’t you have a fit if you knew that I’m out in 
the street alone?” 

She walked on in the direction of the palace, knowing that 
she dared not go all the way, yet longing for a glimpse of 
those demolished gates. As she turned a corner she saw a 
man with a cap drawn over his eyes, and a long military 
cloak wrapped around him, walking rather hurriedly towards 
her. There was something familiar in his appearance, yet she 
could not recall where she had seen him. He wore enormous 
spectacles, and his face was clean shaven. 

In a moment there was the rush of many feet behind her, and 
the cry went out, “ The king! the king!” And with a yell of 
savagery two men grabbed the fugitive and the others closed 
in around them. 

“The king!” Ah, that was the face she could not recall! 

It required but an instant tor Constance to force her way 
through the gathering mob. 

“How dare you, how dare you lay hands on my husband ?”’ 
she cried, pulling at the arm of the king. 

‘“We are Americans, and we shall make you pay dearly for 
this outrage,” she cried with perfectly acted indignation. She 
spoke the language very well, for modern languages had been 
a fad in her cwn particular coterie, and since her marriage she 
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had kept up her studies, encouraged in her efforts by her 
husband, who admired clever women. 

“Go with us instantly to the American consul,” she de- 
manded; then she spoke to the king in English, chancing it 
that he would understand; she knew that foreign languages 
form usually a very important part in the training of royal 
children, probably with a view to their matrimonial alliances. 
It would be most unpleasant not to be able to maintain a differ- 
ence of opinion with one’s husband or wife for the want of a 
common medium of exchange. 

Then she turned again to the mob, as if translating her 
husband's words. ‘‘ My husband doesn’t speak German,” she 
exclaimed; and this was true, for Jack Remington had never 
mastered the Teutonic construction of sentences. The king 
was quick to take his cue, and by a telegraphic glance he 
showed that he understood his rdle. He murmured in English, 
“T am grateful.” 

“My husband wishes you to call a cab and take us to the 
consul; we can’t be standing here all day. Or else go with us 
to the Keiser hotel—we have our passports there. Do you 
take us for spies? What do we, two strange Americans, know 
about your revolution or your king either? A pretty sort of 
king he must be, when an American gentleman can be arrested 
in the streets of Stuttlau. Where is the American consul? 
Why don’t you take us to him?” 

The men looked at her as if in a daze, and loosened their 
hold on the king. The leader stepped back. It was something 
unexpected to face this infuriated young woman who clamored 
for the American consul, and threatened vengeance. It was 
not the time to get into trouble with the powerful American 
government. The arrest might prove rather a serious thing 
for themselves. 

“We have made a mistake, lady,” he said. ‘‘We thought 
this gentleman was the king. We beg a thousand pardons”; 
and he slunk away, followed by his companions. 

‘““What an idea! My husband doesn’t look in the least 
like your king!” she called, and then, taking the king’s arm, 
hurried back in the direction of the hotel. 

“How can I thank you, madame? My life and more than 
my life you have saved this day,” began his Majesty. 

‘‘Hush! somebody might hear you,” cautioned Constance. 
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*“‘Now you are my cousin from America. If we can get past 
the portier I think you will be safe—at least for the present.” 

They stepped into the hallway of the hotel, and confronted 
the portier in his resplendent uniform of green and gold. 

Constance, inwardly quaking like a whole forest of aspens, 
chatted in her gayest manner. 

“Jack will be so delighted to see you—such a surprise! 
When did you have letters from America? We expect to find 
a whole pile of mail in Brussels; we didn’t count on being 
here over a day, but that horrid accident—how nice that we 
can all go together.” 

By this time they had reached the stairs, Constance generally 
preferring to walk up to her rooms rather than to wait for the 
uncertain lift. Fortunately they encountered no one in the 
hall except the timid little chambermaid from whom Constance 
obtained the key to her apartments, and with a gasp of relief 
she saw the king inside the door. 

“Your Majesty is welcome to our poor best,” she said with 
a deep courtesy. 

“‘Madame, how can I ever thank you?” replied her royal 
guest. ‘Kings in exile have ever found friends in Americans, 
but none owes so deep a gratitude as I!” 

Remington had not yet returned from the smoking-room. 
Constance glanced at the clock. Could it be possible that only 
fifty minutes had passed since she had left her apartment ? 

She rang the bell and sent the maid to summon her hus- 
band, explaining, with a sudden accession of friendliness, that 
a cousin from America had unexpectedly arrived, and would 
be their guest until their departure from Stuttlau. 

The king was shown into the adjoining room. 

“Now, Jack, don’t faint, or cry out, or anything; I have 
a surprise for you,” began Constance when her husband appeared. 
“There is somebody in the next room—a cousin fromAmerica!” 

Their cousins would naturally be from America considering 
their ancestry. 

Then she went up close, and putting her arms around his 
neck whispered in his ear: ‘‘ The king!” 

“Hush,” and her slender white hand touched his lips softly. 
“‘Now don’t be angry. I went out for’a little fresh air, just 
two blocks, and there was no danger,” and hastily she pro- 
ceeded with her explanation. 

Jack being thus prepared in a measure for the unexpected 
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honor of entertaining royalty, the king was summoned into the 
sitting-room. 

A bed-room which communicated with the Remingtons’ 
apartment was assigned to the king, who would, of course, take 
his meals with his hosts. There was the danger that he would 
be recognized by the waiter, and very serious consequences 
ensue, to the Remingtons themselves as well as to the king. 

They dined late and the lights were turned very low for 
this their first meal, and Constance watched in fear and trem- 
bling to detect a glance of recognition on the part of the 
waiter. But none came. 

She ordered wine of a certain vintage, explaining that her 
cousin spoke very little German, and the dinner passed off 
without incident. 

They lived in the seclusion of their apartments for two 
days. By that time Remington was able to travel, and they 
decided to make the attempt to reach Belgium. Stuttlau had 
howled itself insane with fury at the escape of the king. There 
seemed to be no doubt that he had escaped. 

As the king had entered the hotel as Mrs. Remington’s 
husband it was decided that he leave it in the same character, 
for the men who had attempted the arrest might still have some 
suspicions and be lurking around the station to watch their exit. 

“Your tongue must be covered all over with little black 
blisters,” said Remington to his wife when they planned the 
details of their departure. 

“‘Not at all,” retorted Constance in defence. “Our guest 
is acting the part.of an American gentleman and I am coaching 
him in the rdéle.” 

King Louis was armed with the passports of Mr. John 
Remington and his wife, Constance. The description was not 
bad. Medium height—the king was that; age thirty-two—the 
king was only twenty-five, but some people look young for 
their years, so that did not matter; gray eyes—the king’s eyes 
were blue, but gray eyes look blue at times, and one does not 
examine very closely. 

Remington had never worn a beard. 

“IT know now why kings always have a beard or mustache,” 
cried Constance. “If they have to leave a place ‘suddenly,’ 
and under circumstances that render their identity a matter of 
importance to conceal, they can shave and so help to an effective 
disguise.” 
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Remington transferred some receipted bills and his card- 
case to the pockets of the king. 

Tf you should happen to forget. your name and the for- 
-getfulness prove somewhat embarrassing, you can simply hand 
the other man your ‘card.’” Remington’s awe of” royalty, 
never very great, was merging into a genuine appreciation of 
a most charming companion. 

“You must come and see something of the United States 
‘until this little unpleasantness blows over,” he said hospitably.: 

The party drove to the. station in a closed carriage, and 
Remington, in the character of a “cousin George’’ who had no 
existence, saw to the tickets and luggage. 

They secured a compartment to themselves. The king 
limped when he did not forget, having acquired Remington’s 
infirmity along with his passport. They filled up every seat 
with boxes and bags, and explained to the guard that the 
American gentleman was suffering from a sprained ankle, em- 
phasizing the explanation with a round piece of yellow metal, 
and that it would be most annoying to have any one else 
enter the compartment. 

There was but one more danger, and that was at the frontier. 

Mr. Remington attended to the luggage at the custom- 
house, and .1the inspector contented himself with a hurried visit 
to their compartment, and a question as to whether the sick 
gentleman had any cigars in his pockets. It seemed a very 
long time to the three before the whistle sounded, the train 
moved out of the station, and they were at last surely and 
safely over the frontier. 

At Brussels the Princess Helen joined them at their hotel, 
and a council of state was held. 

Mrs. Remington’s voice decided the day. “It seems to 
me,” she said, “‘that since you two are unalterably determined 
to get married, the sensible thing to do is to be married as 
soon as possible.” 

The king supplemented this: ‘“‘ Your grandmother will 
never consent now that I am a king without a throne—you 
might say, almost, a man without a country; and as we love 
each other and desire with all our hearts to be married, there 
is but one thing to do, and that is to be married first, and to 
ask the consent of our dear relatives afterwards.” 

The princess became an American girl for the time, return- 
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ing with her friends after a year’s musical study in Dresden, 
although her English was quaintly foreign, and most original 
in construction. However, no occasion arose for her to be any- 
thing except her own charming self, and they reached the Vic- 
toria Hotel in London from Brussels without incident or mis- 
hap. 
“Why not the Savoy?” said Remington. 

“And run into a party of continental nobles,” answered 
Constance, “who would recognize the king as soon as he 
alighted from a cab at the door! The Victoria is filled with 
Americans, and we can go and come without comment.” 

Although very tired and somewhat pale, for they had 
crossed in a choppy sea, the two gentlemen hastened away 
from the hotel on a very important mission. 

Early the next morning the four went out in a closed car- 
riage, and were driven through the gray London streets, the 
air heavy with the mist from the River Thames, and drew up 
before the door of the residence of the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Westminster. 

They were received with due ceremony by his Eminence, 
and conducted to his private chapel. 

And there before the little altar, plain and simple with only 
a few candles to relieve its bareness, the Princess Helen Marie 
Louise was married to King Louis of Rougaria. 

The bridal party were entertained at breakfast by his Emi- 
nence, and the happy pair left on a special train at noon to 
make their peace with their royal English relatives then sojourn- 
ing in Scotland. 

The Remingtons decided upon the cathedral towns as a 
soporific for sorely-tried nerves. 

Once again to themselves in their apartment at the Victoria 
Jack Remington drew forth two crumpled and worn passports 
and laid them carefully on the table. 

“It is the unexpected that happens,” he said. ‘‘Who could 
have foretold that an innocuous-looking document like that was 
destined to make an honest democrat cousin to a king!” 

“ And, Jack, you behaved like a veteran diplomat,” said 
Constance admiringly. ‘How deliciously romantic it has all 
been! I’m glad, though, that they are married and safe on 
English soil. A revolution is rather exciting. We shall 
probably find our pictures in all the American papers.” 
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NOTES ON THE MOSELY COMMISSION REPORT. 
ia. 


E Mosely Commissioners as a whole, in their 

joint report, express themselves as deeply im- 

pressed with the absolute belief entertained by 

the American people in the value of education 

both to the community at large and to agricul- 
ture, commerce, manufactures, and the service of the state; 
they are impressed with the spirit of enthusiasm for education 
which animates both teachers and pupils; with the close con- 
nection between theory and practice, and the important part 
assigned to manual training; with the liberal expenditure, both 
public and private, on behalf of education, and with the extent 
to which education is organized ard co-ordinated: The Com- 
missioners do not institute detailed comparisons between Ameri- 
can and English schools, although some of them recognize the 
differences and find points of superiority in the American to 
the English, and vice versa. One of the Commissioners, Pro- 
fessor Armstrong, involves both systems in a common condem- 
nation. ‘The entire system of education,” he says, “both here 
and in America seems to require reconstruction from bottom to 
top; it would be well, if I may say so, if we could scrap the 
whole academic show, and start afresh, in order that it may be 
greatly improved in quality and shortened in duration.” Mr. 
Ruskin has gone to even greater lengths in his condemnation 
of the methods of popular education. ‘‘ Modern education, for 
the most part,” he says, “ signifies giving people the faculty of 
thinking wrong on every conceivable subject of importance to 
them.” With this statement we agree so far as modern educa- 
tion is dissociated from religious education. Professor Arm- 
strong looks upon the professional courses in America as un- 
practical. ‘‘ American education,” he says, “is, for the most 
part, still governed by eminently academic and conservative 
traditions; in some respects it lacks depth and practical out- 
look to a strange extent.’ In technical schools and polytech- 
nics it is behind England. Evening class instruction is com- 
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paratively almost unknown. While the belief in manual train- 
ing is growing, the American schools are undoubtedly behind 
the English in promoting it, and are even more bookish in 
their tendencies; the nature studies are eminently superficial 
and worthless. ‘There is a high-flown air of unreality about 
the instruction given in the pedagogic classes; too much pre- 
cept, too little practice; no really severe practice. . . . I 
am almost led to doubt whether in matters of education our 
American cousins may justly be regarded as a practical people.” 
Over-teaching crushes out the mental procreative power; it is 
only the genius that can survive. The industrial leaders 
of America are mostly men who have not had a liberal edu- 
cation. Owing to the influence of the women teachers, who 
have a vastly predominant influence in the education of the 
young, and also to the bringing up of boys and girls together, 
the virility of the men is departing. ‘‘ The boy in America is 
not being brought up to punch another boy’s head or to stand 
having his own punched in a healthy and proper manner; there 
is a strange and indefinable feminine air coming over the men.” 
Professor Armstrong was struck by the way in which Ameri- 
cans have learned to work together and to accept and support 
party rule. ‘“ They seem indeed,” he says, “to tolerate direc- 
tion and to subordinate their individual opinions to an extent 
which we have difficulty in believing possible—so much so that 
they may be said to lack individuality.” 

The whole report of Professor Armstrong is worthy of 
special attention because he has for many years been a keen 
student of educational questions; the present report, too, is the 
outcome of a study made some six years ago and not merely 
the record of impressions received in a visit of a few years. 
Nor does he write as an admirer of English methods of 
education; in fact, he is outspoken in his condemnation 
them. At the same time it is only fair to call attention 
the opinion of Professor W. E. Ayrton, once a president 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers. He, too, has visited 
this country before, and therefore gives a record of more than 
a superficial impression. He confined himself to the study of 
ene branch only of education—that of the young electrical 
engineer. The conclusion he came to was that the American 
system, so far as this branch of education is concerned, is in 

the highest degree practical and far away in advance of any- 
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thing attained to in England. So far from success in this depart- 
ment being achieved by those who have not had a collegiate 
course, he brings evidence to show that it is only by those 
who have had this advantage that success can be attained—by 
a due co-ordination and mutual upbringing of the two. “ The 
British system,” he says, “turns out a man full of knowledge 
and principles, while the American product is a business man 
with scientific training. . . . To America we look for that 
rapid, bold, and successful application of science to industry 
which has brought about the commercial invasion of the world, 
while to Europe we look for those scientific imaginings and 
creations which are apparently so unimportant to-day, but which. 
to morrow revolutionize old industries and give birth to new 
ones.” 

The criticisms of Professor Armstrong of the general common- 
school education are not without support on this side of the: 
water. A New York merchant, writing in the New York. 
Times of the oth of January last, finds the same fault with the 
instruction given in the public schools. He says that he knows. 
of many parents who complain that their children are crammed 
with studies which are not and never will be of any use, while 
they are not thoroughly taught in reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, or the history of their country. From 
his own personal knowledge he testifies that the education given 
twenty years ago, before fads and fancies were introduced, was 
better than it is now. The Brooklyn. Zag/e, too, of the Ist of 
February last, brings evidence to show that there is too much 
government, too much centralized power, too little real edu- 
cation. On the other hand, Father Finlay thinks that the 
American universities furnish a model for the new universities 
which are springing up in England of the way in which the 
best thought of the country is placed at the service of its 
industries. Father Finlay calls attention, however, to a defect. 
not, as we think, in the purpose but in the result of the teach- 
ing in the elementary schools, which may go far to counter- 
balance or even frustrate all the hopes placed in them for the 
formation of a distinctive American people—in the sense, at 
all events, in which the founders of the American system in- 
tended. The class of unskilled laborers, ‘‘ without which the 
city is not built,” and who by their votes have their part in 
the government, are not moulded by the common-school system; 


. 
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it in fact unfits them for doing the necessary work of the 
country. ‘‘ The schools,” Father Finlay says, ‘do not aim at 
educating the unskilled laborer for his work in life—the un- 
skilled laborer of America is supplied from abroad—from Italy, 
Hungary, the Slav countries, and Scandinavia, and at present, 
in diminishing proportion, from Ireland. No boy in the American 
school looks forward to digging and delving for hire as a means 
of livelihood, nor does any girl contemplate domestic service as 
her future work in life. Speaking to a contractor who had 
thousands of men employed on the earth-works of an important 
contract, I asked how many of his laborers had been educated 
in an American school. He answered promptly: ‘ Probably not 
one.’ On leaving school the American boy enters an office, a 
store, or a factory, or becomes apprenticed in a trade; the 
American girl becomes a book-keeper, a clerk, a stenographer, 
or factory worker.” There is no doubt some little exaggeration 
in this statement, for throughout the country there are thousands 
of schools, to which farmers and their helpers resort, which Father 
Finlay had no opportunity to inspect, in which the course of in- 
struction is adapted to the wants of the scholars. It is true, 
however, of the city schools, and the fact indicates how great 
is the danger that the schools will not serve that purpose of 
making a nation which is hoped for. 

Other points dealt with by the Commissioners are the train- 
ing and supply of teachers. By the training several were not 
favorably impressed. Dr. Gray, a specialist, agreeing in this 
with Professor Armstrong, thinks the preponderance of wo- 
men teachers has an effeminating effect upon the American 
youth, having a tendency to instil sentimental views of facts 
rather than to derive principles of conduct from them. 
Another Commissioner thinks that something of true manliness 
is lost. The reason of this preponderance they find in the fact 
that the remuneration is too low except in some of the larger 
cities. Co-education of the sexes, manual training as an integral 
part of education, technical education, secondary education, are 
other subjects with which the Commissioners deal. The chief ex- 
cellence of the American system as a whole is thought to be the 
freedom from the examination system—“ that octopus,” according 
to Professor Rhys, which threatens to strangle in its ubiquitous 
coils all that deserves to be called education. Hence (and it seems 
a strange thing to say of anything in America) ‘there is in the 
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American college,” according to Professor Foster, “‘an atmosphere 
of quiet study and scholarly work . . . undisturbed by fever- 
ish bursts of cramming, such as characterize British colleges and 
universities,” 

With the exception of a paragraph devoted to the parochial 
schools by Father Finlay, the Commissioners, by mutual 
consent, made no report upon religious teaching in the 
United States, either in common or as individuals. One of the 
Commissioners, however, the Rev. T. L. Papillon, has pub- 
lished in the Guardian an account of his impressions on this 
subject. The American system differs from the English in this 
important point, that the English system is the gift of the 
upper classes to the lower, while the American is the act of 
the nation as a whole, an act rendered necessary in the view 
of all by the democratic system of government, education from 
the very beginning of national independence being looked upon 
as a corollary of self-government. It has never been a special 
function of the church, as it has until recently been in Eng- 
land. It has from the first been the special concern of the 
statesman. President Madison laid it down that ‘‘a_ well- 
instructed people can alone be a free people.” The Ordinance 
of 1787 enacts that “religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall for ever be encour- 
aged.” The kind of: schools necessary for good government 
was unfortunately, on account of the fundamental principle that 
no religion should be established by law, schools from which all 
definite religious teaching was excluded, not from anti-religious 
feeling but merely that all persons might be left free to choose 
their own religion. The result of this exclusion is beginning to 
be perceived by thoughtful Americans, and not only to be seen 
but to be deplored. Mr. Papillon quotes the recent utterances of 
Dr. Murray Butler. Dr. Butler, although he recognizes the evil 
results flowing from secular schools, thinks that they can be 
obviated by more careful religious instruction in Sunday-schools 
and elsewhere; and is unwilling to apportion the taxes to the 
support of schools giving definite religious instruction of the 
many various existent kinds, because the result would be to 
break up the greatest single force making for the unity of the 
nation. Mr. Papillon thinks that there is little likelihood of 
Americans retreating from this position, inasmuch as the desire 
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of unity is the supreme desire of every American. : It is to 
this that the Protestant principle of private judgment has 
brought the country. Religious education must be given else- 
where, in Sunday and parochial schools. Mr. Papillon refers to 
the Catholic parochial schools, and states that they have every- 
where earned for themselves a name for good work, and that 
notwithstanding all their difficulties they show fair results; but 
they only bring a fraction of the children under systematic 
religious teaching. As to the other agency, the Sunday-school, 
Mr. Papillon, while praising a few of them as well organized 
and efficient, proceeds to give his opinion of them in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘‘I saw enough to make it tolerably clear that 
the lack of religious education’ in the public schools is. not, and: 
cannot, be made up by the Sunday-school, however well organ- 
ized; nor does any one profess to believe that it-can.” He 
quotes Dr. Murray Butler: ‘One of the most pathetic sights in: 
America is the ordinary Sunday-school, taught by untrained 
persons, not properly co-ordinated, with text-books the poorest 
and ideas the most vague.” The following are Mr. Papillon’s 
concluding words: ‘‘We see in America an experiment on a 
large scale of secular public education, with religious training 
left to voluntary agency; and the result so far is not encourag- 
ing. But America is a land where everything is as yet un- 
finished and unsettled, and almost anything is possible; and it 
is something that there is in the best minds of the country 
a touch of ‘divine discontent’ with existing ¢onditions, and a 
feeling that there is a still unsolved problem of religion in 
education.” 
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We cordially welcome a second 
PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. and enlarged edition of Father 
By J. T. Driscoll. , Driscoll’s treatise on Natural The- 
ology.* It is a book vitally 
needed in our day of prevalent scepticism, doubt, and infi- 
delity, and is certain to do great good in the cause of Chris- 
tian apologetic. Father Driscoll in this volume, as also in his 
work on the Soul, follows the comparative method; that is to 
say, in the discussion of every question, he first gives the 
opinions of the great non-theistic schools of thought, and then 
over against them he establishes the Christian thesis. An 
excellent outcome of this method is that the general reader 
will gain from it a large store of information concerning preva- 
lent modes of philosophic thinking, ‘and will acquire a fair 
insight into the history of philosophy. Father Driscoll has 
been able to make this portion of his treatise especially attrac- 
tive from his own wide reading in the literature of philosophy. 
For, however uncompromising an adherent of the scholastic 
system he is, he has fairly and honorably heard the other 
side, and if he delivers many a strong criticism against his 
opponents, he does so only after they have presented their 
claim in open court. 

In style and manner this work is adapted for popular use. ° 
The language is simple, the illustrations are familiar, and the 
discussion is not beyond the depth of an ordinarily intelligent 
reader. It is well to keep this in mind in passing judgment 
on the book; for doubtless a student who has gone deeply 
into philosophy would find some matters rather inadequately 
treated. But as a popular apology for Christian theism it 
admirably answers its purpose, and deserves a rich measure of 
success. 

By way of introduction to this edition, Father Driscoll re- 
prints his North American Review article against Mallock. 
Also he adds two appendices in criticism of the celebrated 
Gifford Lectures of Professors Royce and James. This criti- 
cism is all too short. It contains suggestions so striking that 


*God: Being a Contribution to the Philosophy of Theism. By Rev. J. T. Driscoll, S.T.L. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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it is to be regretted it were not lengthened. A more extended 
examination of the lectures of the two Harvard teachers from 
the pen of Father Driscoll is a thing we would greatly desire 
to see. 


M. Turmel, who has won for him- 

HISTORY OF POSITIVE self an eminent name in the history 
THEOLOGY. of Christian dogma, has published 

By Turmel. a volume* admirably adapted to 

serve as an introduction to posi- 

tive theology. How timely such a work is no one acquainted 
with recent theological literature needs to be told. Of late 
years the historical method, universally applied in other sciences, 
has been knocking loudly at the door of theology. It is still 
knocking, and like the importunate noctural beggar in the Gospel, 
will probably be admitted soon, despite the growls of anger 
that have thus far come from the master of the house. Theology, 
at present, as every one who has ever studied it is aware, is 
predominantly speculative. In its great fundamental lines it is 
based on Scripture, of course; but once we leave these funda- 
mentals, we discover in theology a certain set of theses, con- 
clusions, and principles, and then, deduced from these innumer- 
able corollaries, scholia and applications, which we are asked 
to accept because of the source they are drawn from, and to 
consider true because they are needed to fill out the symmetry 
and complete the harmony of the whole. Hence our arguments 
ex analogia fidei, e convenientia, and e¢ ratione theologica. This is 
an eminently just and reasonable method, and runs through 
every systematized scheme of human knowledge. But, con- 
sistent in itself as it is, beautiful in classic proportion as all 
acknowledge it to be, it is a method that is defective without 
the help, and light, and truth of history. For suppose the 
speculative method says with finality that such and such a 
theological deduction is true, because it harmonizes with other 
deductions which in turn rest upon a principle embedded in 
the very essence of faith; and then suppose that a scientific 
study of the Fathers reveals the fact that the deduction in 
question was openly denied by some of the greatest writers of 
the early ages; why, we shall have to revise our ideas of 
“analogy of faith,” and “theological convenience,” shall have 


* Histoire de la Théologie Positive depuis l'origine jusqu'au Concile de Trente. Par Joseph 
Turmel. Paris: Librairie Delhomme et Briquet. 
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to disturb our artificial a2 priora symmetry, and devise a new 
symmetry which will have the merit of historic truth. 

Has this ever happened? Has the symmetry of the specu- 
lative theologian ever been knocked askew by the facts of the 
positive or historic theologian? In matters not strictly of faith, 
why should not such a thing be possible? Now, whether 
besides being possible it has been also actual, is a question 
which, in the face of controversies still raging, many a prudent 
man prefers not to answer aloud. At any rate it is beyond all 
doubt that a study of the vicissitudes through which Christian 
doctrine has passed should go hand-in-hand with a study of the 
systematic co-ordination which Christian doctrine has reached. 
And at the present time this is all the more necessary, since, 
as was said, the historical method is recognized in all sciences 
as indispensable. Hence the Abbé Turmel has given us a 
timely book, one greatly needed, and one guaranteed as good 
by his name upon the title-page. 

The plan of the work is to take practically all the topics 
in theology—Christology, the Sacraments, grace, the Church, 
the Papacy, eschatology—and study first what the Fathers 
said about these doctrines as such, and secondly, what they 
said about the Scriptural passages usually alleged in support of 
such doctrines. Naturally the treatment of so vast a field is 
‘summary; but nevertheless this volume contains a very large 
amount of Patristic erudition, and a more just and scientific 
exposition of early Christian thought than any other work of 
similar size. Those to whom historical theology is unfamiliar, and 
whose chief guides in theological learning have been our ordinary 
seminary manuals, will find here new and sometimes startling 
light thrown upon many a question which once seemed laid to 
permanent repose beneath the headstone of a syllogism. It is 
a splendid supplement to a Hurter, a Pesch, or a Tanqueray, 
and we wish it a wide circulation among readers of theology. 


To write interestingly on prayer 

CONFERENCES ON PRAYER. is not an ordinary achievement, 

By Father McNabb. but Father McNabb has accom- 

plished it.* His eight conferences, 

spoken originally to the Catholic undergraduates at Oxford, 

are characterized by an easy grace, a clear method, a whole- 
* Oxford Conferences on Prayer. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. St. Louis: B: Herder. 
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some spirit, and a moving fervor which make the reading of 
them a spiritual and intellectual delight. Any one familiar with 
Father McNabb’s previous writings will find here that modernity 
and sympathetic acquaintance with the best thought of our 
day which give him honorable distinction among Catholic au- 
thors. Always sure of his footing in theology, and constantly 
referring us to St. Thomas, he stands ever before his reader as 
a guide who seems to know the way and is impatient uf making 
curious by-excursions for the mere novelty of it. Prayer 
with him is going to God, looking upon God, and learning of 
God. It is first our own soul’s elevation to its Maker; and 
it is next the consecrated expression of the church’s liturgy. 
To encourage interior communion with the Everlasting, and 
to stimulate love for those heavenly supplications and sublime 
outpourings of praise with which the public offices of the 
Catholic Church hallow life and clothe death with beauty, is the 
lofty purpose of this book. There could be no higher purpose, 
and none more timely for these days of ours, when we hear 
and read so often the mischievous doctrine that no man can 
pray interiorly unless he wear the harness of some or other 
set of exercises, and when the grand old monastic doctors of 
prayer are superseded by impertinent purveyors of new devo- 
tionalism, which to intelligent people, within and without the 
church, is, on the one hand, the sorest of trials, and on the 
other, the gravest of obstacles. 


Mr. Archibald Colquhoun is a po- 

GREATER AMERICA. litical publicist of wide travel and 

By Colquhoun. trained observation, and it is only 

to be expected that a book of his. 

on Greater America* should be interesting and clever. Clever, 
we think, is a very good word to use in speaking of this vol- 
ume, inasmuch as what we find here is journalism rather than 
philosophy, the keen insight of the politician rather than the 
deep judgment of the statesman. In a frankly critical but cor- 
dially sympathetic spirit, Mr. Colquhoun tells us of our present 
condition, our past blunders, and our future opportunities and 
dangers, now that we have stepped up into the front rank of 
world powers. It is plain to see that he wishes us success in 
our new and momentous adventure. As an educated English- 


* Greater America. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. New York: Harpers. 
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man he perceives that our failure as a colonizing nation would 
be a loss to civilization and a grave disadvantage for his own 
country. And so his criticisms do not sting; we feel that he 
is admonishing rather than censuring us, is a friend and not 
a foe. 
Our Philippine experiment, this volume says, echoing the 
sentiment of many thousands of Americans, has been very 
creditable to our heart, but nothing to brag about as to brains. 
Certainly the United States has reason to be proud of the 
policy with which she entered upon the government of the 
Philippines ; a policy which would place the ballot in the hands 
of a people long subject to miserable despotism ; would throw 
open schools everywhere in a land hitherto. destitute of syste- 
matic education, and would generally elevate the life of the 
. natives by generous provision for labor, by wise encouragement 
of agriculture and industry, and by honest and efficient public 
service. This was and still is our programme. If carried out 
it will ultimately lead the Filipinos, we may hope, to complete 
autonomy and independence. But this programme we were too 
impulsive in executing. In order to raise the condition of labor 
we artificially inflated wages; in order to educate, we rather 
frantically unloaded troops of teachers from America; in order 
to teach self-government, we too hastily introduced the voting 
system among a people not ready for it. We took the clothes 
of our American nationality, clapped them without change or 
ceremony upon our mongrel Spanish-Malay-Oriental dependency, 
congratulated ourselves upon the rapidity with which the in- 
vestiture was accomplished, and are only now beginning to ob- 
serve the amusement of the onlookers at the grotesque appear- 
ance of our overdressed infant. We should have gone less 
rapidly, thinks Mr. Colquhoun. We should have opened nor- 
mal schools for the training of teachers, instead of introducing 
a plan which will result in importing into the islands every two 
or three years a new set of. bewildered American pedagogues. 
We should have been cautious about entrusting the ballot to a 
people peculiarly susceptible just yet to bribery and bossism. 
And we should have gradually shown the laborer how to im- 
prove his own condition, instead of artificially improving it our- 
selves in a manner which cannot be permanently maintained. 
In one word, we should rule the Filipinos as though recogniz- 
ing in them utter inferiority and ineptitude, and discarding all 
fictitious and impractical notions about democratic self-govern- 
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ment and equality. Mr. Colquhoun is not a lover of democracy, 
and he is apt to regard only its incidental disadvantages, with- 
out considering its great and ultimate recompense. Still, allow- 
ing for this serious limitation, we are of opinion that he comes 
very near the truth when he puts as our prime error in the 
Philippines, well-meaning but unwise and impulsive haste. His 
warnings and criticisms upon this head are worth the serious 
consideration of our statesmen. 

Mr. Colquhoun pays high tribute to the officials who faced 
the enormous task of introducing American rule into the Philip- 
pines. They richly deserve his eulogy. When we consider the 
problems that had to be studied and solved in those islands 
during the past five years, when we reflect that the highway 
of the new American civilization had to be cleared of the decay 
and débris of centuries of an old civilization, and that a com- 
plete readjustment of social, political, and religious interests 
had to be brought about, we think it will be the verdict of 
impartial history that no country and no colony ever had a 
more conscientious, able, self-sacrificing, and patriotic public 
servant than Governor William Taft. Whatever else our colonial 
policy may result in, this at least it has demonstrated: that the 
race of patriots and statesmen has not perished in our country. 

Mr. Colquhoun hates the Irish. He says they are a source 
of grave political corruption in the United States. This is a 
specimen of the journalistic precipitancy and insular narrowness 
which very effectively bar his way to greatness as a political 
writer. The most notable recent instances of political corrup- 
tion have been almost free from Celtic names. Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Rhode Island, and Missouri have lately 
been disagreeably notorious as dens of thieves, to say nothing of 
Postal and Indian Land scandals, and among the criminals there 
discovered very few indeed are of the race against which Mr. 
Colquhoun directs his small and spiteful calumny. And even 
if some members or descendants of the Irish race have been 
officially dishonest, Mr. Colquhoun, if he possessed anything of 
historical candor or philosophic breadth of mind, should not 
have failed to give us also the other side of the case. He 
should have mentioned some of the inestimable services which 
the Irish immigrant and his children have done for their 
country. They are foremost in their love for religion, and 
the last to yield to the infidelity which is threatening us. 
Their historic virtue is purity. Their immemorial glory is daunt- 
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less courage. Their chief trait of temperament is the sense 
of the poetical as opposed to the grossly material which, Mr. 
Colquhoun himself says, is deplorably predominant in American 
civilization. And finally, it would have been only fair in him 
to hint, at least, at those men of Irish blood whose public ser- 
vice has been incorruptible and distinguished. Boston at this 
moment is governed by an Irish mayor who was re-elected by 
the greatest majority ever given in that city; and who has 
won the enthusiastic support of all honorable men by his 
watchful economy, his whole-hearted devotion to the public 
good, and his unquestionable integrity in every detail of official 
conduct. b 

Nothing of all this in Mr. Colquhoun’s book; but simply 
the direct implication that Irish immigration is the nursery of 
public corruption. Perhaps it pleased Mr. Colquhoun to publish 
that sort of thing, and very likely it gratified a prejudice with 
which he was born into this world. But it displays so disagree- 
ably his defective education, his stubborn partiality, and his 
lack of scientific caution in making important statements, that 
with seriously-minded people his reputation will grievously suf- 
fer, and he will find that prejudice means disastrous failure for 
any historian who exploits it. 


It happens no oftener than once in 

ROBERT EMMET. a year’s reading that one comes 

By Miss Guiney. upon so charming a sketch as Miss 
Guiney’s monograph of Emmet.* 

Familiar as the story is of the young patriot’s life, love, and 
death; well known as is the tragedy of Sarah Curran, his be- 
trothed ; fixed fast as are the words of Emmet’s immortal speech 
in all our memories; the story, the tragedy, and that last appeal 
are renewed, and lit up, and touched with fresh life as Miss 
Guiney speaks the elegy so dear to the wide world’s heart. 
With an instinctive story-teller’s art, she allows her ordinary 
narrative to portray the character of her subject. She does 
not formally hold up Robert Emmet’s character to investigation, 
and by analysis, deduction, and exhaustive examination of his 
forbears and environment set before us in abstract terms what 
manner of man he was; but with a mere word lets us know 
that, as an inheritor of Emmet and Temple blood, he was of 
splendid stock, our author wisely leaves any wider revelation 


* Robert Emmet, By Louise Imogen Guiney. London: David Nutt. 
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of his character to his own deeds and hopes, defeats and 
sufferings. It is thus that every hero set in the shrine of:a 
people’s love ought to be depicted. Psychological history may 
be needed for very great and remote celebrities; but for those 
whose picture hangs upon every cabin wall, the simple telling 
of their story, the primitive recounting of their joys and woes, 
is most meet and fit. Hence Miss Guiney’s book appeals to 
one very forcibly, as with a cultured ease of style, and with a 
quiet sort of chivalrous devotion to her theme, she narrates 
how young Robert conceived his plan for Ireland’s freedom ; 
how he shared every secret of his project with John Philpot 
Curran’s daughter, whom he loved; how in an incredible misery 
of failure his hopes perished utterly; and how at last in fear- 
less fortitude and unostentatious magnanimity he died—the boy 
martyr of Erin, whose epitaph will not be written till his coun- 
try is free. It is a sublime chapter in human history, and the 
latest pen to write it is as able as any that has ever attempted 
it before. 
A book on the priesthood* by a 
THE YOUNG PRIEST. prelate of so wide an experience 
By Cardinal Vaughan. and so holy a life as the late Car- 
dinal Vaughan must, of course, 
possess notable merit. We have not in English an extensive 
literature on the priesthood; and it is seldom that we enjoy 
the privilege of listening to the grave counsels of a bishop who 
speaks to his younger brothers in the ministry out of an ex- 
perience of fifty years. Cardinal Vaughan’s work is needed be- 
cause the province it occupies has been but slenderly cultivated, 
and it is welcome because of the rich life out of which it ad- 
dresses us. Every priest who reads it will be consoled and 
uplifted, and the young priest who forms his life upon it will 
enter upon the highway of sacerdotal sanctity and success. 
For all but a spiritual genius, it will probably be ever 
a disadvantage to English writers on the priesthood that their 
work will have to stand comparison with Cardinal Manning’s 
Eternal Priesthood. That mighty classic stands alone. It 
is no disparagement to other works on the same theme to 
say that they do not equal it; and it will not at all imply 
that this volume of Cardinal Vaughan’s is not excellent, to say 
that it is inferior to it. The Zternal Priesthood is a book of first 
principles; it goes to the ultimate realities of the spiritual life, 


* The Young Priest. By Cardinal Vaughan. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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exposes them with a sure rasp and a luminous method, and has a 
biblical dignity and austere simplicity of style which incomparably 
befit its sublime purpose and its holy author. Cardinal Vaughan 
does not express so transparently the great principles of priest- 
liness. He decidedly weakens his work and lessens its practical 
value by too often uttering his message, not as a reasoned 
code of sanctity but in the form of a vision vouchsafed to some 
saint. This would be very good by way of example, but it is 
not at all good when it usurps the place of evangelic axioms 
and spiritual principles. 

' Perhaps, too, in a few matters of detail we would wish that 
Cardinal Vaughan’s treatment were more adequate and pro- 
found; but we would not be understood as passing adverse 
judgment upon this book. We repeat that it is excellent, sane, 
and inspiring, and we promise ,that every priest who reads it 
will be a hundredfold repaid. Many of its recommendations 
are in the highest degree timely; for example, listen to these 
words on new devotions: ‘‘ Much injury has been done to souls 
both within and without the church by a néglect of what is 
solid and fundamental. A frivolous, superstitious, and foolish 
type of religious character has been generated, lacking depth and 
strength, and alienating many from the church, which they con- 
temptuously say is a nursery for women and children.” 

We must regret a foot-note of the editor’s which we are 
sure does injustice to Cardinal Vaughan. The cardinal says that 
God showed to a certain priest the wickedness of sin by means 
of a repulsive comparison with physical disease. Whereat the 
footnote says solemnly: “The priest here referred to was the 
cardinal himself.” This, of course, would lead us to imagine , 
that a supernatural vision was vouchsafed to the author of this 
book. Undoubtedly Cardinal Vaughan had no such thing in 
mind, but simply meant that in some moment of reflection and 
prayer he pictured to his fancy the simile he develops. The 
editor’s note is an absurdity. Finally, we cannot help remarking 
on the number of mistakes in the Latin quotations which are 
frequent throughout the volume. Thus, ovdinem a vobis suscep- 
tam, instead of susceptum, occurs twice; dignitor is put for dig- 
nitas ; probam for probum ,; ipso Christo for ipst Christo; enter 
sanctos for inter sanctos ; in vaceum for in vacuum ; successaribus 
for successoribus ; and no possible license can justify: contemplans 


in eo non tam vulnerum livorem quam mundi salus. 
VOL, LXX1X.—36 
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Mr. Stewart Edward White’s new- 

THE SILENT PLACES. est book, Zhe Silent Places,* is a 

By Stewart White. fresh and invigorating bit of fic- 
tion which breathes the spirit of 
the Canadian woods. The tale is a slender one, but it suffices 
to allure the reader through some three hundred pages of 
glowing description. Because a dishonest Indian failed to pay 
his debt of one hundred dollars to the Hudson Bay Company, 
the company resolved to make an example of him, and sent 
two trusted runners to bring him to justice. This man-hunt 
covers a period of more than a year, and many hundreds of 
miles by canoe and sledge. An Indian maiden is met by the 
way and a love theme ensues. The maiden becomes an unin- 
vited third person in the quest. Her dogged devotion to the 
white man who spurns her, and the amount of physical and 
mental torture which the three take upon themselves, are 
rather a heavy tax on the reader’s credulity. It was a long 
chase after one wretched Indian who owed the Hudson Bay 
Company one hundred dollars. But Mr. White has a fine gift 
of story-telling, and much poetic fire burns in his pages. The 
book is beautifully illustrated. 
A heroine named Nancy, and three 

BY THE GOOD SAINTE possible suitors in the persons of 

ANNE. an Englishman, a Canadian, and 

By A. C. Ray. a Frenchman, are the characters 

which hold the centre of the 

stage in Anna Chapin Ray’s latest novel, By the Good Sainte 

Anne.t| Nancy possesses all the charms which have charac- 

terized all other Nancys in fiction. Her vivacity, impulsive- 

ness, and capriciousness make her as delightful and lovable as 

her name warrants. The story opens in the village of Beaupré. 

There, at the shrine of good Sainte Anne, Mr. Cecil Barth 

sprains his ankle and Nancy comes to his rescue. The romance 

which inevitably follows is attributed by the two lovers to 
nothing less than Sainte Anne’s miraculous powers. 

The story has little plot and no problems. Although it is 
laid in Quebec and most of its incidents take place in that 
ancient city, ‘no attempt has been made to add historical fea- 
tures. In fact, the author has attempted nothing more than a 
simple, old-fashioned love-story, and she has succeeded admirably. 


* The Silent Places. By Stewart Edward White. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
t By the Good Sainte Anne. By Anna Chapin Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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The Tablet (May 14): At a recent session of the House of 





Commons Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman declared, in the 
discussion of the Crimes Act, that self-government was 
the remedy which he would apply to Ireland. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Balfour takes occasion of the annual demon- 
stration of the Primrose League to say a few words by 
way of offset to Mr. Bannerman’s speech. Mr. Balfour 
commends his opponent’s political honesty and consistence, 
states that the League exists to maintain Imperialism and 
liberality throughout the widely-extended empire, and 
contends that both are overtly threatened by the Oppo- 
sition. A leader on France and the Vatican believes 
that a Papal protest against M. Loubet’s conduct in 
Rome was a necessity of the situation. The position 
which the Vatican has hitherto maintained towards the 
Quirinal, and the significance to other countries of a 
silent acquiescence in the French minister’s slight, have 
made a protest indispensable. Moreover, the feeling of 
Catholic peoples more loyal and resolute, hence less 
bullied and trampled upon, would be outraged were their 
respective rulers to follow the precedent established by 
the President of France. Abbot Gasquet comments on 
the Abbé Loisy letter which appeared in the Zad/e¢ last 
week. He states that he has positive knowledge to the 
effect that the communication to France was written by 
Cardinal Merry Del Val on the distinct order of the 
Holy Father, and that it was submitted to the Pope for 
his approval and sanction before being despatched. He 
adds that it is misleading and foolish to represent such 
a letter as merely the private opinion of the cardinal. 

(May 21): We are informed, through the Roman Corre- 
spondent, of a change in the temper of the Italian depu- 
ties towards the Holy See. A deputy named Alessio 
rose one day to warn the government of the necessity 
of “keeping its thumb on the Church.” Similar admoni- 
tions have heretofore been met with general applause, 
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but this time the result was different. Deputy Santini 
took up the challenge of Alessio and, before a very at- 
tentive and, for the most part, sympathetic audience, 
asserted his belief that ‘“‘the disagreement between church 
and state is a source of great weakness to the latter.” 
The speaker dwelt at length on the Pontiff’s ‘patriotism 
and courtesy towards the Italian government, recalling 
the many occasions on which this feeling has been: mani- 
fested. Pius X. was declared to be “an essentially Italian 
Pope,” and it was advised that all unpleasant relations 
with the Vatican should be avoided. 

The Month: In this number Rev. Herbert Thurston treats of 
the Tractatus de Conceptione beate Marie Virginis. His 
endeavor is to decide whether or not the authorship of 
the treatise is rightly ascribed to St. Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. This issue reviews London Education, by 
Sydney Webb, a book worthy of attention owing to its 
bearing on the acts of 1902 and'1903. The reviewer 
(Rev. S. F. Smith) gives summarily Mr. Webb’s concep- 
tion of a complete educational scheme, and also Mr. 
Webb's plan for the rectification of the defects in the 
present system. 
du Monde Catholique (15 May): Contains an article by 
Mgr. Justin Févre on the attitude of Pius X. towards the 
religious crisis in France, as set forth in his well-known 
discourse on that subject to the members of the Sacred 
College. The writer dwells upon the outspoken, militant 
policy of the Pontiff as contrasted with the more cautious 
and diplomatic course pursued by his illustrious prede- 
cessor, and reviews at length the conditions which ren- 
der such a determined policy at:present both opportune 
and necessary. From this positive stand and fearless 
initiative on the part of the Holy Father much is to be 
expected for the good of the church in France, if only 
it be seconded by the united efforts and earnest co- 
operation of hierarchy and people “La. Politique et 
le Clergé,” by J. Santoni, is an interesting article on the 
position of the French clergy in reference to the govern- 
ment, their duties and obligations in the civil and politi- 
cal affairs of the Republic. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (April): In a first instalment 
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of an article entitled “De l’influence du piétisme sur 
la philosophie de Kant,” the writer, F. Carchet, after 
giving a brief description of the Pietism of the seven- 
teenth century, considers the character of Kant—the man 
—and finds that, through the influence of his Pietist 
masters, Prof. Schultz at the Frederician College, and 
later Prof. Knutzen at the Koenigsberg University, 
Pietism had a deep and lasting effect upon Kant. 

M. Charles Cébée, writing on Catholicism and Monism, 
an article evidently inspired by a chapter on Taine in a 
‘recent publication of the Abbé Klein, discusses Taine’s 
Monistic philosophy and points out that the Christian 
conception of the God-Man is not merely a subjective 
consolation but is also a most important factor in a 
very objective cosmology, and that Catholicism answers 
far better than Monism to the demands of the most 
advanced intellectualism. “La Bible et la Critique” 
is an article by a professor of the Grand Séminaire. In 
it the writer administers a severe rebuke to those who 
are so ready to hurl invectives against the Biblical critic, 
answering in detail their criticisms of the critic and 
pointing out the feebleness of their arguments. The 
writer then takes up the positive side of his thesis and 
explains that the Biblical critic does not touch the 
necessary element of the Bible, but is occupied exclu- 
sively with the contingent—that is, the human element. 
(May): L. Lefranc writes on the Biblico-scientific prob- 
lem. The naive conception of an inspired as a passive 
instrument, a pen, a lyre, is no longer held. Inspiraticn 
is limited to protection against error, according to some, 
and to illumination of the intellect, according to others. 
For a century the great problem for Catholics has been 
to decide whether inspiration is limited to matters of 
faith and morals or includes other things. In the past 
some have regarded Scripture as the source of all truth, 
and have found—after the event—the latest discoveries 
of science in its pages, finding the earth’s rotation taught 
in Ecclesiastes (i. 5-7), the hydrogenic theory of matter 
advanced in St. Peter’s Second Epistle (iii. 5), and rail- 
roads, bicycles, automobiles, and modern artillery referred 
to in the Apocalypse. Nowadays, however, it is gener- 


. 
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ally recognized that to unveil the secrets of nature is 
not the object of Scripture. But it cannot be denied 
that there are points of contact between the Bible and 
science; and that the results of modern investigation do 
not harmonize with the old conceptions used by the 
sacred writers. 

It would not do to reproduce the unjust accusation 
that the church has always opposed science, but apolo- 
gists become too zealous when they affirm she has 
always protected and has never combated it. In one 
case, that of Galileo, the highest ecclesiastical authority 
was compromised. Assemblies of cardinals, presided over 
by popes, condemned it as absurd, erroneous, and heretical 
inasmuch as it was formally opposed to Scripture; the 
system of Copernicus and Galileo about the rotation of 
the earth; and pontifical decrees prohibited from 1616 
to 1835 all books teaching the new Biblico-scientific 
heresy. Papal infallibility was, of course, not involved 
in the least, but it is plain that in this instance the 
church opposed, in the name of Scripture, the true 
astronomical principles, and for two centuries the official 
prohibition of the Index tended to perpetuate among 
Catholics the erroneous ideas of the ancients about the 
geocentric world. The bitter lesson was of no profit to 
some partisans of the universal competency of the sacred 
writers. Many such opposed the nascent science of 
geology and the work of deciphering hieroglyphics; and 
the Catholic Egyptologist Lenormant was put on the In- 
dex. Finally, apologists, perceiving it impossible to 
make the literal sense of Scripture triumph over science, | 
adopted the less dangerous method of trying to har- 
monize the two by means of equivocal and violent 
interpretations. Then this was abandoned. Lenormant 
admitted the legendary character of the first chapters of 
Genesis; Bishop Clifford proposed an ideal interpreta- 
tion of the Hexahmeron; Newman suggested that the 
obiter dicta need not be conformed to historical truth. 
Then came the progressive school, Duilhe de St. Projet, 
De Broglie, d’Hulst, Constant, Didiot, Nisius, Loisy, 
Margival, Lagrange. They contend that truths of a 
material order are guaranteed only in so far as they assure 
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a spiritual advantage. The Providentissimus Deus, how- 
ever, laid down that no error could attach to any mat- 
ter in Scripture (though at the same time it made this 
large concession, that the sacred writers, since they had 
no purpose of revealing the nature of the visible world, 
used the language of their time and spoke according to 
appearances). In the years that followed the encyclical 
the Concordists have concorded with more zeal than 
ever, but in vain. There is still a problem to face. On 
the one hand, we must uphold the absolute veracity -of 
the Biblical statements; on the other hand, we see that 
taken literally these do not conform to objective cer- 
tainty. As yet no one has found the liberating formula 
which will calm the alarm of believers. But at any rate 
the doctrine of absolute inerrancy is not a dogma; the 
encyclical is not an infallible document, and one may 
presume that on this, as on other points, the Biblical 
Commission will prepare a solemn and definitive instruc- 
tion. 

La Quinzaine (16 May): Opens with an article by ‘ Testis,” 
on the situation of the political parties in Belgium. 
There are three parties striving for election: the liberal, 
the socialistic, and the Catholic party. The liberal is 
weak, demoralized, divided; claims the state has a right 
to interdict the free exercise of the prerogatives of 
religious liberty; and is incapable of governing. The 
second anti-clerical party is strong and well organized. 
It is recruited from the industrial centres of the coun- 
try and from the large manufacturing towns. Founded 
in Belgium in 1885, it has grown steadily and is the 
chief opponent of the Catholic party. Although the 
Catholic party has had twenty years of uninterrupted 
exercise of power and has become the type of govern- 
ing party, still it has to be careful to retain the popu- 
lar favor. 

(1 June): ‘‘The Eternal Christ and our Successive Chris- 
tologies,’ by Baron von Hiigel, goes deeply into ‘the 
question of the relation between dogma and history. 
The writer disagrees amicably with M. Blondel and leans 
rather towards Loisy’s opinion. Christian faith, although 
it transcends historical facts, demands these as a basis. 
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These facts put the soul in contact with the eternal 
realities of the invisible world and show man where to 
attain the satisfaction of his deepest wants. An indi- 
vidual may refuse to respond, but humanity as a whole 
will be in some measure faithful; and. will by faith 
elaborate, interpret, and transform phenomena which, 
without undergoing this process, would lack spiritual 
value and significance. Souls are led to Christ not by 
an accumulation of miracles or a series of prophetic 
realizations, but by the sense that he is demanded by 
the noblest aspirations of. the human soul. Once that 
in the depth of our hearts we have felt the simple in- 
fluence of our Lord, we shall for ever interpret, in the 
light of this experience, all the incidents recorded in his 
life. St. John has done this in his Gospel. In view 
of the fact that the serial “Fils d’Esprit,” par Yves le 
Querdec, is drawimg to a close, some indications are 
given of the comments made on it. The novel has been 
praised by Pierre Jay in the Salut Publie, and by M. 
Ladarnchet in the Rappel républicain de Lyon; and 
attacked in the Verité Frangaise by some one who was 
supposed at first to be M. l’Abbé Fontaine, because he 
said that ‘“‘Fonsegrive knows neither what he is, nor 
what he says, nor what he owes to others,” and de- 
clared that the characters in the book were made to 
dance upon the grave of the Congregations before it 
had even been covered with sod. In rebuttal we have 
a bishop declaring the book is masterly and should be 
put in every one’s hands; a seminary superior sending 
congratulations to Fonsegrive for saying out loud what 
every one has been whispering in secret; a Jesuit 
hoping that the young people of France will read and 
understand the book; a priest rejoicing that at last a 
writer has dared denounce “the prejudices in which we 
are living, or rather dying”; and a professor who gives 
the assaulted writer this condolence: ‘Some _ insults 
make eulogies needless.” 

a’ Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses (May-June): Con- 
tains two chief articles, both by men of illustrious name 
among historians of dogma, Morin and Turmel. Dom 
Morin summarizes the opinions of Késtlin, Harnack, Lahn, 
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Swete, Kaltenbusch, and Kirsch, concerning the meaning 
and the history of the phrase Sanctorum Communionem. 
In view of their various opinions, he then gives a critique 
of the oldest commentaries on the article S.C. He de- 
cides with Swete, against Harnack, that the insertion of 
the S. C. into the Creed was made much earlier than 
400 A. D. He maintains, against Lahn, that communio 
sanctorum meant originally, not a community of goods 
(the neuter plural), but of souls, while he admits that 
the concept was broadened from the exclusive, rigorous 
sense of the communiad ot the actual children of the 
church to that of the communiad of all who try to live 
holily in the name of Christ. Turmel, continuing his 
articles on Original Sin, considers especially the doctrine 
of St. Augustine, proving it to be in general novel and 
unique, not supported or anticipated by the earlier Greek 
doctors. 
Religiosi (March-April): P. Semeria presents part of a 
forthcoming study on the historical development of the 
Mass, considering the Scriptural and early Christian 
references to it, and its relation to the agape. In a 
long article F. Mari discusses the relation of the recently 
discovered Babylonian Code of Hammurabi (2250 B. C.) 
to the Mosaic Law, and seems to favor the theory that 
both are based upon the same primitive legislation. The 
undeniable affinity of the two codes (of Hammurabi and 
of Moses) will not scandalize any one, but will help to 
deepen our knowledge of the Bible and make us better 
acquainted with the human means used by God in the 
fulfilling of his designs. G. Bonaccorsi pursues his 
study of Harnack’s theory of the development of Catholi- 
cism, and shows how little reason there is for regarding 
the church as injured by the facts alleged—e. g., the 
derivation of details in worship and discipline from Juda- 
ism or from Paganism. P. Minocchi gives a full ac- 
count of the Loisy affair, and of the comments on it 
made by MHarnack, Sanday, Von Hiigel, and Mignot- 
Harnack, it seems, recognizes the force of Loisy’s answer 
to him, but says that the Catholic attacks on Loisy’s 
book diminish its importance. 

Civilta Cattolica (7 May): An explanation is given to a corre- 
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spondent of the Rivista delle riviste for having ques- 
tioned the accuracy of the Civz/ta’s statement that who- 
soever should affirm the Fourth Gospel to have been 
written after the death of all the Apostles, would be 
guilty of heresy, or at least of an error against the 
faith. Now, it is a dogmatic truth that the books of the 
New Testament are inspired; and again, that the inspi- 
ration is a revealed truth. But all (official) revelation 
terminated with the Apostles. Ergo, q.e. d. (for other- 
wise there would be an extra-apostolic revelation when 
the church was told about the inspiration.) 

(21 May): Likens Loisy to the man who set the temple 
of Diana on fire in order to become famous, because he 
makes these assertions: Ist. Judging according to com- 
mon sense, we find it impossible to harmonize what the 
Bible as a book gives us with what our theologians seem 
to affirm. 2d. The church does not interpret the Gos- 
pel according to the primitive sense. An article on 
rationalism advances numerous statements as arguments 
to prove that rationalism is the offspring of sensuality. 
(4 June): Goes over the history of the Loubet visit to 
Rome, and sums up with: The foregoing makes clear the 
rare prudence and sagacity of his Eminence the Secretary 
of State, and the puerility of the pretext offered as a cause 
for quarreling. Speaks of Prof. Mercier as among the 
best representatives of Catholic scholarship, and cites 
approvingly the sentiment of the Revue Scientifique: ‘In 
order that the principles of scholasticism may penetrate 
the minds of modern students, the disciples of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas must include in their philosophy the 
contemporary researches of physiology and psychology, 
without making any concession and without ever dis- 
torting science.” 
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HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS are publishing a series of Literary Lives, 

in which a fitting place has been given to Cardinal Newman. Dr. Barry 

was chosen to write the volume, which is ‘‘the first adequate study of the 

work of the great Cardinal,” according to the mind of an appreciative critic 
in the Evening Sun, whose words are here given in part: 

Dr. Barry’s book is not a Lite. It is an essay on the greatest writer of 
English prose of the nineteenth century. The task has been performed with 
striking skill. There is not a single passage in it which would lead one to 
imagine that it was the work of a churchman, Catholic or otherwise. On the 
other hand, there are passages which might suggest, to those who didn’t 
know, that the author was a layman utterly without ecclesiastical leanings, 
and living outside the ecclesiastical atmosphere. 

Up toa certain point in his career Newman was disliked and distrusted 
by English-speaking Protestants, because of his progress from Calvinism to 
Laudism, from Laudism to Catholicism. He was associated with a move- 
ment which they detested. He had dropped his friends one by one on the 
road. He became asolitary. Then came the unjust attack of the blundering 
Kingsley. Newman behaved with a dignity that well became one who held 
his theories as to what a gentleman should be. Kingsley’s lame apology was 
an insult. Newman sat tight. The novelist involved himself more and 
more. Then came the triumphant reply of the most skilful dialectician of 
his time. When the AZologia appeared the general opinion changed. From 
that moment, for Protestants even more than Catholics, John Henry New- 
man was one of the immortals. 

Why, then, is John Henry Newman important to us? If we leave out of 
account the fact that he started a revival in religion which was effective on 
both sides of the Atlantic, what does he stand for? Whately said that he 
was the clearest-headed man he ever knew. You have only to read the 
Apologia and The Grammar of Assent to realize that this was no exaggera- 
tion. Macaulay had one of his sermons by heart; Macaulay knew an artist 
in prose when he saw one. Walter Bagehot, the cleverest political writer of 
his time, saturated himself with Newman’s Parochial Sermons. A Liberal 
like the delicate and dainty Augustine Birrell, to whom Darwin and Moses 
are both right, and who finds no difference between the Gospel according to 
Matthew and the Gospel according to Matthew Arnold, is never tired of 
telling what he owes to this Prince of the Roman Church. The Dream of 
Gerontius has been the inspiration of one of the masters of modern music. 

Dr. Barry has not written a popular book—that is to say, a book for the 
populace. He allows Newman to reveal himself as much as possible by 
weaving in deft excerpts from his works. After all, the cardinal was less a 
man than an intelligence walking about on two legs. Newman had the 
comic spirit, but he was not a humorist. His mind burned like a flame. To 


. 
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follow the manifestations of it as here set forth one must be prepared. Dr. 
Barry assumes in the fit reader some knowledge of what Newman wrote; 
some, too, of Greek philosophy, of ecclesiastical history, of the Fathers, ot 
scholastic philosophy, of the modern science of Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer, 
and of the writings of Pascal, Descartes, and Renan. 

There were three writers in the last century who were living protests 
against the materialism of their epoch—Carlyle, Ruskin, and Newman. Of 
the three time has taken less toll of Newman. And why? For one reason, 
because, though it never crossed his mind, his theory of develcpment was not 
inconsistent with the evolutionary theory which is now applied to all things. 

Hume himself, or even Descartes, while disagreeing, would have 
delighted in such a passage as the following, in which Newman set forth his 
view that reasoning is not an art, but a living, spontaneous energy. ‘‘The 
mind ranges to and fro, and spreads out, and advances forward with a quick- * 
ness which has become a proverb, and a subtlety and versatility which baffle 
investigation. It passes on from point to point, gaining one by some indica- 
tion; another on a probability; then availing itself of an association; then 
falling back on some received law; next seizing on testimony; then commit- 
ting itself to some popular impression, or some inward instinct, or some obscure 
memory; and thus it makes progress not unlike a clamberer on a steep cliff, 
who, by quick eye, prompt hand, and sure foot, ascends, how he knows not 
himself, by personal endowments and by practice rather than rule, leaving no 
track behind him and unable to teach another. . . . Andsuch, mainly, 
is the way in which all men, gifted or not gifted, commonly reason—not by 
rule, but by, inward faculty.” 

Arnold’s notions of the cultured man, R. L. Stevenson’s rather priggish 
notions of the gentleman, are flat and unprofitable beside Newman’s. He 
said that he did not wish to give up the tradition of a gentleman, which was a 
sort of survival of the feudal ages. But, with Platonic sanity, he added, 
there must be perfection of intellect: ‘‘That perfection of intellect is the 
clear, calm, accurate vision and comprehension of all things, each in its 
place, and with its own characteristics upon it. It is almost prophetic, from 
its knowledge of history; almost heart-searching, from its knowledge of 
human nature; it has almost supernatural charity, from its freedom from 
bitterness and prejudice; it has almost the repose of faith, because nothing 
can startle it; -it has almost the beauty and harmony of. heavenly contempla- 
tion, so intimate is it with the eternal order of things and the music of the 
spheres.” 

If ever a man wrote a description of himself, this is a description of 
Newman. 

* * * 

Miss Mary Catherine Crowley is now regarded as one of the foremost of 
Catholic writers. On the lecture platform also she has won recognition. She 
is a native of Boston, and had the good fortune to be born of scholarly stock. 
Her father, John C. Crowley, is an alumnus of Harvard Univeisity, and her 
mother (zée Mary J. Cameron) is a graduate of the Sacred Heart, Manhat- 
tanville, later the daughter’s Alma Mater. 

With favorable home and school influences, a large circle of travelled and 
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book-loving relatives, a host of family friends among the clergy, and, in due 
time, a broad and varied social life, Miss Crowley’s literary gift made rapid 
and symmetrical development. 

Soon after the beginning of her literary career she went abroad, visiting 
Rome, Paris, Dresden, Vienna, and other old-world cities. For the past ten 
years she has lived in Detroit. She has travelled in Canada, and is familiar 
with Quebec and Montreal. Thus, among her acquaintance belonging to the 
old French-Canadian families, she gathered the material for the groundwork 
of her three novels—A Daughter of New France, The Heroine of the Strait, 
and Love Thrives in War, published by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, in 
1901, 1902, and 1903, respectively. 

In the first of these novels she has narrated the adventures of the gallant 
Sieur Cadillac and the sons of Canadian seigneurs, in the founding of 
Detroit. ; 

The second relates to the ceding of Detroit to the English and the siege 
of the town by the Indian chief Pontiac, and includes a fascinating love 
story. 

The third is .a stirring romance of the days of 1812. 

A Daughter of New: France was published just before the Bi-Centenary 
of the Founding of Detroit, and at the city’s celebration of that historic 
event the book was much quoted, its descriptions were carefully followed, 
and it achieved an immense success. Miss Crowley was chosen to deliver 
the address on the Social Life of Early Detroit at the literary exercises of 
the Bi-Centenary, and she represented the women of the city on the his- 
torical committee. She was also one of a committee of five under whose 
supervision the fine Memorial History of Detroit was published. 

At the dedication of the Madame Cadillac Memorial tablet at Detroit, 
in 1903, Miss Crowley delivered the address. 

During the winter of 1903-1904 she lectured in Boston for the John Boyle 
O'Reilly Reading Circle, The Children of Mary of the Sacred Heart Convent, 
The Fitton Alumne, and the Guild of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, and in 
Lawrence for the Aventine Club. In Detroit she has lectured for the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, the Catholic Study Club, the Alumnz of the Sacred 
Heart Academy, and the Cathedral Reading Circle. 

The novels 4 Daughter of New France and The Heroine of the Strait 
are in their ninth and tenth editions. Love Thrives in War, published 
only last year, is already in its fourth edition. Besides the standard editions, 
a popular edition of 4 Daughter of New France has been published this 
year. 

Before the publication of the novels mentioned Miss Crowley had 
achieved an enviable reputation as a writer of stories for young people. 

An Every-Day Girl, a charming story of school-life, was published by 
Benziger Brothers several years ago. Apples Ripe and Rosy was issued by 
the Ave Maria Press. Her short stories were reprinted by Wildermann, and 
her first books, Merry Hearts and True and Happy-Go-Lucky were brought 
out in 1889 and 1890 by James Sadlier & Co. 

_ Miss Crowley has had experience in journalism and editorial work. Her 
short stories in the Ave Maria and the CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE have 
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been widely copied, and she is also a contributor to the secular magazines, 
sometimes under a nom-de-plume. She was formerly connected with the 
New York and the New England Women’s Press Associations, and is an 
honorary member of the Catholic Study Club and the Sacred Heart Alumnze 
of Detroit. 

x” * * 

In Australia, some time ago, when the Orange societies began to organ- 
ize to prosecute that anti-Catholic campaign which has disgraced the whole 
state of New South Wales, the organ of the Cardinal-Archbishop of Sidney, 
the Catholic Press, earnestly exhorted the Catholic women to use their elec- 
toral privileges to the full and stand beside the friends of communal concord 
at the ballot-boxes, to defeat the ‘‘ bandits who in the press and on the plat- 
form shamelessly confessed that they were engaged in a religious persecution, 
and that they would never rest content until Catholics disappeared from pub- 
lic life and public offices.” The women in sympathy with the sectarian 
organizations would not fail to vote solidly with their men, but Catholics had 
nothing to fear, provided Catholic women did their duty at the polls. 

Now the Catholic Press sorrowfully confesses (issue of December 31, 
1903) that, despite its most earnest warnings, the Catholic women of New 
South Wales ‘‘ failed lamentably when their day of power came.” ‘‘ Their 
absence from the polls was, in fact, a feature of an election which was other- 
wise remarkable for the heavy female vote recorded. They stood aside, 
whilst the women of their enemies went forth in thousands to foment religious 
discord and tread upon Catholic rights and Catholic liberty. They allowed 
their men folk to go out alone to combat a power which boasted that it would 
reduce the Catholics of this country to a condition approaching serfdom, and 
would set up a reign of bloody anti-Catholic anarchy. . . . What silly 
sentiment kept them at home we do not care to examine. . . . It would 
be thought that our women would have gladly delivered a blow in defence of 
their principles and their homes, instead of sitting with their hands in their 
laps, whilst the other women of their street decked themselves with party 
ribbons and went off enthusiastically to plump for a bigot. If they persevere 
in this attitude, the country has a black future before it. Our enemy’s power 
is doubled, and to hold them in check ours must be doubled too. But our 
Catholic women have apparently so little interest in communal peace or the 
material welfare of their bread-winners that they will not walk across the 
street to exercise a political right which they should regard as a priceless 
boon.” mm, Co M. 





NEW SUPERIOR-GENERAL OF THE PAULISTS. 


THE Very Reverend George M. Searle was chosen 
on June 15th to fill the office of Superior-General of 
the Paulist Community, left vacant by the death of 
Very Reverend George Deshon. 








Sa 


The Werp Reverend George M. Searle, 


Superior-General of the Congregation of St. Paul. 











